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which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. — 

{7 Three millions of the American people are in - 
chains and slavery—held as chattels personal, and 
bought and sold as marketable commodities. 

LF Seventy thousand infants, the offspring of slave 
parents, kidnapped 2s soon as born, and permanently 
added to the slave population of Christian, (!) Repub- 
lican, (!!) Democratic (!!!) America every year. 

irl liate, U litional E oh al 

IP Slave-holders, Slave-traders and Slave-drivers 
are to be placed on the same level of infamy, and in 
the same fiendish category, as kidnappers and men- 
stealers—-a race of monsters unparalleled in their as- 
sumption of power, and their despotic cruelty. 

i> The existing Constitution ofthe United States is 
‘a convenant with death, and an agreement with hell.’ 

NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
| 


J. BROWN YERRINTON, PRINTER. 








BOSTON, FRIDAY, 








the criminal was laid, his feet attached to one end, 
and his arms fastened to a rope which passed round 





THE LIBERATOR 
Hi c i) ue iC i : J M] 
 VerTERS FROM HENRY ©. WRIGHT. 
Linz, July 8,1844. O90 clock, A. M. 
To my Daughter Mary. 
hours [ start for Lambach. Meantime J 
line to you—for it does me good to di- 
m the se distant lands to those who 
netitute home. I have now seen Linz, as far as 
Il allow, and have seen much of the people in 
where I wanted to see them—in their 


t letters fr 


j 
e places 
oublic walks and gardens, and in the market. I had 


to see them in their churches. I regret that 
d not; for 1 wish tosee the people in every 

t which | make any stay, transacting their re- 
for 


‘+ ‘ 
n Vithe 


business, and their amusements ; 
Christendom, as well as Heathendom, 
ded as a performance, a transaction, 

s buying and selling—only there is not 
thusiasm displayed in the former, that 
n in the latter. Men go to church, as they 

to market to do a given particular work, which is 
nly there, and at a specified time; and 
leave the church, they leave their religion 
haying no idea of consecrating all 


t done 
when they 
, nd them 
ACES a id oct 
Ling is the capital of Upper Austria, and has 
~~) inhabitants, and stands on the right bank of 
Danube. Here the Parliament of Upper Austria 
not to legislate for the good of the people, but 

od of the nobility; not to devise ways and 

s to render government subservient to the in- 
of the people, but to make the people subser- 
This town has been the 
»f many It took 

yd, and has often perished by the sword. It 

s a neat, qu The beauty of the wo- 
f Linz is a theme of remak by all travellers 
e-books. But such reports find but little 

after having seen the women here. 


rovernment. 
bloody assaults and sieges. 


t, healthy town 


with me, 
Like the women of Germany generally, they are 
thick, and broad-faced, looking particularly 
g natured, but dull and heavy. The lower class 
of women wear a most extraordinary head dress—a 


short 
} 


large black handkerchief tied around the head, fringed 
with yellow 

[have been struck with the children of this place. 
They seem to live out doors, in the public walks and 
rardens ; and look particularly happy and joyous, and 
They 


seem to constitute a s ciety by themselves. 


are less with parents and elder brothers and sisters | 


than in most places 


The situation of Linz constitutes its greatest charm, 


There is little to interest in the public buildings or in 
the distant commerce of the town. There is a car- 
pet and cloth manufactory here, but it 1s inferior to 
The 


hills and mountains immediately around the town are 


such establishments in England or America. 
pleasant to look upon; but one ceases to mind them 
he turns his eyes to the South, and sees the 
Salzburg and Styrian Alps, which stretch along the 
horizon far as the eye can reach. I never tire look- 
ing at t On one of the hills, near the town, is 
a large pilgrimage church, surrounded by very strong 
military One writer says of it, ‘ The 
sacred edifice appears singularly out of place in the 
midst of bastions, covered-ways, casemates, artillery 
Why? The very place 
above all others for a church, provided war be a 


wien 


em 


fortifications. 


and powder magazines.’ 


Christian calling. A gallows, cannon, bombshells 
and muskets should surround every charch, if these, 
as the priests tell us, are weapons of Christian war- 
fare 

There are two railways from this place ; one leading 
into Bohemia about 70 miles, the other to Lambach, 
and to extend to Salzburg, and into Tyrol to Inns- 
prack 
to Vienna, and one up to Ratisbon, 130 miles above. 

I have a great desire to visit Ratisbon ; but it is 


Steamboats leave every day ; one togodown 


out of my route, and would take several days. I 
have heard much of that tewn, which now is said to 
It was founded 

The boatmen 


mee gained great renown for piety, be- 


contain about 23,000 inhabitants. 
by the 


en 
of Ratisbon 


Romans, and called Regium. 


they ¢ 


cause mveyed down the river those murdering 
in the name of Christianity, went, as 
murdering crusaders, to butcher the infidels, and res- 
cue Je The history of Ra- 


records ten sieges which it has endured—pro- 


hordes, who, 
salem from their grasp. 
tisbon 
fessed Christian against professed Christian—accom- 
panied by heavy bombardments and exactions of 
in 1800, Napoleon took it by storm, and des 
The 
history of Ratisbon is the history of every fortified 
town in Europe—a history of sieges, bombardments, 

I wonder men 
will not be instructed by the experience of towns, 


mioney. 


stroyed the suburbs and nearly 200 houses. 


storms, pillage, blood and rapine. 
cities and nations. To be armed is to provoke at- 
and whatever is attacked, may be destroyed. 
If men would be safe, they must be defenceless. I 
will here transcribe an account of the Dungeons and 
Chamber of Torture~under the town hall—(Rath- 
haus) of Ratisbon, as it is given by one who visited 


them not long since 


tack 


The account lies before me, 
and is replete with horror. The Diet, or Parliament, 
Austrian empire, met here from 1663 till 1806. 


These dungeons and 


or the 
instruments of terture were for 
the use of the * powers that be,’ who are said to de- 
ry +} 

rive Le. 


God 


power to perpetrate these atrocities from 
See, dear Mary, what men, professing to be 
The traveller 


praying, pious Christians, can do, 


says— 


‘The damsel who acted as my guide, was about 
to lead me through along suit of rooms; but I 
begged her to let me see the prisons. She pro- 
cured a lantern and some sheets of paper, and led 
the way to the vaults of the Rathhaus. After sev- 
eral turnings, we came to a door-way, so low, that 
{ was obliged to bend nearly double to enter it; 
and on passing it, I found myself with my back 
still bent, in alow vaulted dungeon, six or eight 
feet square, lined with wood, having a raised step 
at one end to serve as a pillow to the inmate of 
this miserable cell. Day light was entirely denied 
to him ; and the only air that could reach him, from 
the dark passage without, came through a small 
grating in the door. On the outside of this cham- 
ber, my guide stooped down at the trap-door of 
rou grating, strongly fastened with bolts and chains, 
and hghting one of the pieces of paper, pushed it 
through the bars. As it fell, I perceived, by its 
light, a dungeon more horrid than the first; a ind 
of well, twelve feet deep, with no other entrance 
than this trap-door, so that the prisoner must have 
been let down into it as into a living tomb. Of the 
former kind of cells, there are nineteen or twenty ; 
of the latter, three or four. They are, ily. no 
longer used. We passed hence. throug ‘ 
Strong iron doors, to the Torture ” Chamber. a lofty 
apartment, with emple s for the exercise of 
os apparatus of cruelty deposited in it, which, to 
ny surprise, I fi isti i 
nh — c, I find existing here in nearly a per- 

First—There is a horizontal rack, 


long bedstead, or platform of boarda, upon whteh 


ja windlass at the other, so as to stretch out his 


ipations to God, as the only ac- | 


limbs to the utmost that agony would allow without 

ruse | death. It exhibits refinement in cruelty, 

being furnished with a roller armed with spikes, 

over which the body of the sufferer was ew 
s and forwards. 

The second species of torture resembled the first, 
but was inflicted vertically instead of horizontally, 
by raising the victim by a rope attached to his 
arms, which were bound behind his back, to the 
roof, and then letting him fall, by loosening the 
rope, to within a few inches of the ground. Two 
stones, so heavy that I could searcely lift them, were 
“seer attached to his feet, so that the jerk in- 

hoted hhy-sten sundeen tol pet, beeometmnined anert 
joint out of its socket. This instrument consists 
of an upright frame of wood, with a windlass about 
two feet from the und, to which the rope is still 
| fastened at one end, while the other dangles from a 
| pully in the roof, with a triangle of wood attached 
jto it. Tothis the arms of the victim were attached. 

The third instrument was a very high armed 
| chair, having, instead of a cushion, a seat stuck 
full of sharp spikes of wood, atout two inches 
| high, upon which the prisoner was obliged to sit 
| with weights on his lap, and others hanging from 
| his feet. 

A ladder leaning against the wall, has some of 
|the rounds replaced by angular pieces of wood, 








‘shaped like prisms, turning on their axis. The 
| criminal was hauled by a rope over a pulley, pass- 
ing into the next room, to the top of the ladder, and 
\then allowed to descend; the rapid friction up and 
| down grazing every vertebre in his naked back, as 
jhe passed over the prism. 

There is, also, a wooden horse, on the sharp 
|edge of which the criminal was made to ride, and 
|two or three other instruments, equally horrible, 
|the invention of which is a disgrace to human na- 
jture. One side of this chamber is partitioned off! 

by a screen of wooden lattis-work; and behind it | 
may still be seen the desk at which the judges sat, 
seeing and hearing ‘all that passed, but unseen 
themselves, and took down the confessions ex- 
torted from the victims in the moment of agony, as 
| well as the seats of the executioner and surgeon. 
|I felt a thrill of horror, in beholding this abominable 
| machinery, which, I think, surpasses in iniquity the 
| far-famed dungeons of Vienna ; and is, I believe, the 
| only example in Europe of such an apparatus per- 
| fectly preserved. It deserves to be preserved, to 
show that, at least, in judicial proceedings, the 
| world hasimproved. The Torture Chamber lies di- 
|rectly under the hall of the Diet ; and, had not the 
|floor been well lined, the cries of the sufferers 
| must have reached the ears of the assembly. The 
|lining is now removed, so that the light actually ap- 
pears through cracks in the ceiling above.’ 
| Dear Mary, I have copied this account, to illustrate 
| the nature of that fearful power over human life which 
| the advocates of the gallows and the battle-field con- 
jcede to government. For if governments are, as the 
| opponents of non-resistance say they are, empowered 
| by God to take life as a penalty or in defence, they 
| are authorized to inflict any punishment short of 
death. We shudder to see men perpetrating such 
| savage cruelties in the name of the God of love. 
| Even the advocates of the hangman and the soldier 
would be shocked at such cruelties. But they are the 
natural result of the bloody principle for which they 
plead. I cannot respect that philanthropy which 
shudders to see an arm or a leg broken as a penalty 
for a crime, but which gives God thanks to see a 
man’s neck broken on the gallows, or the bodies of 
thousands torn to atoms in battle. No engine was 
ever invented by man, more cruel, savage, bloody 
and murderous to mankind, than the cannon ball and 
the bombshell. The dungeons of Venice, nor the 
torture chamber of Ratisbon, ever contained more 
barbarous implements. Yet the opponents of non- 
resistance insist that the gallows, the cannon ball and 
bomb-shell are God-ordained, God-approved, and 
Christian weapons of defence and punishment! 

But I must close, and hasten to the railway station, 
to pass on my way to Lambach and Salzburg. 

Good bye, H. C. WRIGHT. 
Eee 

Icy I copy the following letter into the Liberator, 
without being requested to do so, and merely to illus- 
trate the state of mind of the writer,—a state which 
renders all further appeals to reason and facts, in re- 
gard to the real question at issue, absurd and useless, 
and which is not less deplorable than it is irrational. 














From the Lynn ‘ Pioneer.’ 

LETTER FROM FRIEND ROGERS. 
Henry Crapp, Jr. :— 

The anti-slavery indignation at the suppression 
of the old Herald of Freedom is as universal as it 
is consolatory to its late conductors. Every where 
calls are making for its reappearance. As my 
health and spirits seemed to be returning a little 
after the severe shock I had experienced from sick- 
ness, and the severer cruelty of betraying friends,— 
the publisher of the late Herald thought it his duty 
(in which I concurred) to issue a circular to inform 
the friends of our condition, aud our disposition in 
regard to their call, and to ascertain more definitely 
whether such a demand for the paper existed as 
would warrant its publication. 

Feeling under no obligation to recognize the ex- 
istence of the substitute sheet which bears the name 
of the murdered Herald, aud holding the old name 
an appropriate as well as dear one, we concluded 
jto use it again. But in accordance with peace 
principles, and to avoid seeming collision with ‘the 
| Board's’ paper, we resumed the name with a slight 
| but distinctive addition. ‘The Board,’ after having 
taken without liberty their own authority from the 
| Anti-Slavery Society—after having ‘ stolen the’ cast- 
| aside ‘livery of the’ Society— to serve the’ Evil 
|One of corporation ‘in,—had appropriated the 
| press and type and the name of the Herald of Free- 
\dom. ‘They usurped the name and authority of the 
| Society in which to do acts the Society abhor, and 
| having accomplished (with foreign aid) the death of 

the Herald of Freedom, they clothed their counter- 
|feit sheet with its raiment and name. They are 
| welcome to them all, so long as they can use them. 
And when the moral indignation of the anti-slavery 
;community shall have left them but a board of sub- 
| scribers, friend Ela, of the Third Party, may devote 
‘the profaned old press and implements to such po- 
litical uses as he may find occasion to. The own- 
ers of the press and type, a considerable majority of 
them—all but three who haye given voice on the 
subject, have nted them to the publisher in 
whose hands they have done such service, and to 





me. We shall not ask ‘the Board’ for them. And 

if we a new press, and they fancy that, they 

ee it, or any thing else we may chance to 
ve. 


* The Herald of Freedom’—it was thought the 

fixing word was distinctive enough to preserve 
our sheet from being mistaken for ‘the Board’ 
and we had hoped there might be other features in 


showing that there is none, writes the two names ex- 
actly alike, and thus makes out there is no difference. 
He says, that one calling for the present sheet would 
not call for ‘Herald of Freedom,’ but for ‘the Her- 
ald of Freedom, —quotation marking the whole. 
Well, if he should—if he included the ‘ the’ as por- 
tion of the paper’s name,—instead of using it as 
the definite article, merely, as any one would do, 
writing of ‘the Board’s’ paper—then it would apply 
to one paper as well as to the other. There is no 
difference in sound, nor much in ap; , be- 
tween ‘the Herald’ and ‘The Herald” Betwixt 
the ‘ Herald’ and ‘The Herald, there is considera- 
ble, in writing. But if there would arise any con- 
fusion from the similarity of names—or if Mr. 
Garrison and ‘ the Board’ say we must not have our 
old name, or any thing like it, we will take some 
other. Or -if they please, we will have a paper 
without ahy name, If we have a paper, we will 
try it shall not be dependant wholly on its name for 
its character, nor on its ‘imprint’ to show whether 
it is an independent sheet, or a yoked and rung 
‘ organ.’ 

But I have not come to the object of my writing 
to you. Mr. Garrison has concluded that the peo- 
ple are as well supplied with anti-slavery papers as 
they need be. ‘They have the Liberator, the Nation- 
al Standard, and the Board’s ‘ Herald of Freedom, 
and another would not be for their good. He does 
not think it best they should haye ‘ The Herald of 
Freedom, or whatever we may cal] our contem- 
plated sheet. He has signified his pleasure in this 
particular, in a letter written, as Paul says, with his 
own hand, to the editor of ‘ the Board’s’ paper here. 


that letter into the Pioneer, along with this,—that 
is, if you feel at liberty to print either. I should 
like to have other readers than it was written for, 
see that letter of interposition. 

Another thing I wish to say to your readers, and 
I should be glad if every subscriber to the Libera- 
tor could read this, (as well as the letter aforesaid.) 
I wrote a letter to Wm. Lloyd Garrison, some 
weeks ago, such as [ thought demanded by the exi- 
gency, and such as I had health and spirits enough to 
write. I sent it in season, as1 thought, for week 
before last’s Liberator. He received it, as he ac- 
knowledged, ‘ but too late for insertion that week.’ 
An intimation, as I took it, he would publish it in 
the next week’s ; for which it would certainly not be 
‘too late.” He said, moreover, expressly, that he 
would publish it—and, I construed it, in the next 


script to remain with him. Next week’s Liberator 
came, and no letter, but instead of it, near two col- 
umns of comment on the subject of it, and of sol- 


ver. 

t had been intimated to me, that he might treat 
my communication in this manner. F repelled the 
idea, notwithstanding the mortifying occurrences 
of the past few months. When the intimation turn- 
ed out to be true, I immediately sent for the manu- 
script, by the Express, stating, in my hote, that I 
regarded the delay asa virtual refusal to me of pub- 
lication. I might have added, I regarded the refu- 
sul as the lightest feature of the transaction. The 
manuscript was not returned tome. Of this I do 
not complain, It was retained by the Printer, who 
said it was partly in type. It was ‘ crowded out by 
important matter! to wit, whole pages of politics.* 
Still, the editor made no comment upon the poli- 
tics, important as they were, and his two columns 
were upon the matter ‘crowded out’ 'The important 
thing was, to keep my letter from the anti-slavery 
reader as long as possible, and meanwhile to scat- 
ter the editorial and dictatorial prohibition. 
will not impute motives to one I have so loved and 
honored as the editor of the Liberator... Those that 
present themselves on the face of the transaction, 
cannot be the true ones, unless the once magnan- 
imous Garrison has become reduced to the ma- 
ne@uvreing politician—unless the Delilah of Corpo- 
ration has lulled him at last to sleep on her harlot 
knee, and the anti-slavery Sampson become shorn 
ofhis moral locks. The readers of what is going 
on must judge ifthis be the case. I make no infer- 
ences. Iam ashamed to. 

If my letter to Mr. Garrison be not again ‘ crowd- 
ed out’ by the ‘more important’ politics, xf it should 
not be finally and for ever ‘ crowded out,’ I hope you 
will give that also, when it appears, a place in the 
Pioneer, if it does not prove too dull and too long. 
It is a good while since I have seen it, but I was so 
spiritless and powerless when I penned it, it must 
be stupid enough. Had it been ‘crowded out’ for 
that cause, I could not have complained. 

The cry augments for Heralds of Freedom and 
Pioneers, and the occasion for them thickens. I 
have long feared the emergency that has come upon 
the anti-slavery movement. Our anti-slavery Han- 
nibal is finding, I fear, a Capua, in the allurements 
of politics and organization, The anti-slavery 
movement is in peril. But the humblest of us who 
may be summoned to the rescue, may almost say 
with Hamlet— 

‘ The time is out of joint—O cursed spite 
That we were ever born to set it right!’ 
Yours still for Free Mertine 
and the unfettered Press, 
N. P. Rogers. 
Concord, N. H., Feb. 16, 1845. 


* The adage, that ‘a drowning man will catch at a 
straw,’ is forcibly illustrated in this pervese attempt 


frequent in the preparation of a newspaper for the 
press. The whole amount of it is, that the publica- 
tion of friend R's letter was delayed one whole week 
longer than he expected it would have been—longer 
than I intended it should have been—after its receipt 
was acknowledged!! Why, I have bundles of inter- 
esting and valuable communications, many of which 
have been on hand for months, waiting an insertion 
in the Liberator—and gladly would I publish them all 
without delay, if I could find room for them ; but it is 
my editorial province to decide, according to the best 
of my judgment, what shall be the complexion of the 
Liberator from week to week, and to meet the mighty 
pressure of original and selected matter in the best 
manner I know how. I gave a true, and what I 
thought even my bewildered friend Rogers would see 
was a valid reason for this brief delay of his letter— 
namely, that, on account of its length, 1 could not 
find room for it in the same number in which were 
published the following deeply interesting and most 


; important historical and legislative documents :— 


The Message of Gov. Briggs to the Legislature, re- 
specting Mr. Hubbard's expulsion from Louisiana :— 
The official statement of Mr. Hubbard, concerning 
that expulsion:—The Declaration and Protest sub- 
mitted by the Joint Committee of the Legislature, in 
regard to the hostile attitude of South Carolina to- 
wards Massachusetts, in connexion with her ruffian 
treatment of Mr. Hoar:—The Report and Resolves 
of the Joint Committee against the annexation of 
Texas :—The action of the House of Representatives 
on the Texas question. These all happened to be 
crowded into the same weck, and, as they intimately 
concerned the anti-slavery cause, and also every sec- 
tion of this republic, I deemed it to be extremely for- 
tunate, as well as highly serviceable, that I could re- 
cord them all in the same number of the Liberator. 
The sneer at them as ‘politics’ by friend R. only 
shows how unable he is, in his present jaundiced 
state, to perceive or estimate things according to 
their intrinsic value. Astothe ‘near twocolumns ot 
comment on the subject of his letter,’ the fact is, they 








related exclusively to Mr. French’s Circular. 





One object of my writing is to ask you to copy | 


week’s Liberator, and therefore suffered the manu- | 


emp and sovereign interdict of our contemplated | 


But I | 


to make capital out of an occurrence as trivial as it is | 


FEBRUARY 28, 1845. 








From the National A. 8S. Standard. 
N. P, ROGERS. 

We regret to find that the belief las been disap- 
pointed which was so confidently held by those who 
thought they knew Mr. Rogers, that it would be 
impossible for him ever to assume an attitude of hos- 
tility to his anti-slavery coadjutors. 

_He has compelled them, at length, to feel the hos- 
tility which they could not bear to see. He sus- 
tains the former publisher of the Herald of Free- 
dom, Mr. John R. French, in all his unjustifiable 
proceedings ; and makes himself a centre, round 
which every thing hostile to the friends of the cause 
associated in the Massachusettts and American So- 
,@teties will naturally gather, Jt pains us to see in 








the lethargy that has so long benumbed their ener- 
gies, enthralled their intellects, stifled the voice of 
sympathy, and chained their souls in darkness, to 
stand forth in all the dignity of disenthralled hu- 
manity, plead the cause of the captive, and speek 
forth in ‘ thoughts that breathe, in words that burn,’ 
a stern and energetic rebuke to those who hold 
their fellow-men in chains, and to those who apolo- 
gize for their deeds of infamy—to claim for the 
younger brothers of the t family of man, their 
share of the patrimony which a common Father in- 
tended fora common brotherhood. As Hannibal 
swore on the altar of his country eternal enmity to 
Rome, so let ws swear on the altar of truth, liberty 
and equal rights, eternal enmity to Slavery; and 


im 80 little discernment as to account hostility to with heart and hand, with speech and purse, with 
Vine onward movement, friendship to himself. So potty end wnied, by-any cnd night, in oe 


|men may play a political game ; but not so can they 
| effect a moral revolution. 
By issuing, as he has caused to. be done, propo- 
| sals for the publication of a new paper, under the 
jmame of ‘ The Herald of Freedon,’ which it is de- 
|clared, at the same time, is to be the identical Her- 
'ald of Freedom which has always been the paper 
lof the New-Hlampshire Anti-Slavery Society, Mr. 
| Rogers does, in effect, commence hostilities against 
his former associates, and that without a shadow 
of justification. 
| Words, when in opposition to acts, are of the 
‘smallest consequence; and therefore it counts for 
| nothing with us, that these proposals disclaim any 
| hostility to the organ of the New Hampshire Auti- 
| Slavery Society. ‘The fact of such proposals at such 
a time, and under such circumstances, is equivalent 
ito a declaration of War. No one questions the 
lright of Mr. Rogers to take such a step;—no one 
| questioned the right of Mr. Stanton, Mr. Whittier, 
| &c. to establish ‘the Massachusetts Abolitionist, at 
|the instance of Mr. Tappan and Mr. Birney. But 
it is as clear now, as it was then, that such a step is 
both the cause and the eflect of 2 temper of mind 
‘unfriendly to former associates and friends. If Mr. 
| Rogers be indeed the character that those friends 
| and associates have supposed,he will himself speedi- 
jly retract and condemn this wrong step. 
At present, we are compelled to infer from it, that 
i his feelings and principles of action have undergone 
jan entire change, since the time when he esteemed 
|it a duty and a pleasure to labor side by side with 
j the other volunteers in the labors of the anti-slavery 
| field. 
| ‘Their principles of action, their moral position, 
| their confidence in each other, remain unchanged ; 
, but they find their old friend and fellow-soldier no 
, longer willing to stand by their side. ‘They lament 
,to be obliged to say that the changes in his own 
character, which he seems to think improvement, 
}are, in their view, deterioration. 

With theories, good, bad, or indifferent, we do 
not now concern ourselves. Our views on this sub- 
| ject are entirely irrespective of any opinions enter- 
| tained by Mr. Rogers on any subject whatever. In 
| this connection, the question which he makes par- 
jamount, of organization or no organization, does 

not enter into our calculation, By the blessing of 
human inconsistency, all theories, whether good 
| or bad, are comparatively unconsequential. We have 
long ago learned to judge men by their fruits. We 
|lament not over differences of opinion, but over er- 
'rors of conduct: and we hold Mr. Rogers’s conduct 
|in this whole Herald affair to be utterly unjustifia- 
| ble.—c. 





AN ADDRESS 

To the People of the United States, from the Western 

New-York Anti-Slavery ae held at Rochester, 
February 5th, 6th, and 7th, 1845. 


‘ALL MEN ARE CREATED FREE AND EQUAL.’ 


and low places, in the synagogue 
—, in season and out of season, let us unceasing- 
ly and unswervingly labor for its overthrow. Let 
us stir up the moral fire now latent in the heart of 
man, until it bursts forth in a blaze of living light 
that shall envelope humanity in its holy influences, 
that shall consume to ashes the fabric of tyranny 
in which we live, and raise from its dust a mansion 
of liberty capacious enough to shelter mankind be- 
neath its roof. 

If the imprisonment of Northern citizens in South- 
ern ports, consigned to dungeons for no crime, be 
not enough to wake the dormant energies of the 
North, and cause them to send forth a voice to the 
den of Tyranny, that shall sound like the blast of 
the last trump, and scathe with the lightning of 
truth the almost deadened hearts of oppressors— 
that shall galvanize the death-like torpidity of their 
consciences—in the name of down-trodden humani- 
ty, what will? Imagine, for a moment, that those 
outrages occurred in a foreign port—that when 
our vessels, engaged in peaceful commerce, arrived 
at that port, our own seamen were imprisoned with- 
out crime alleged or suspected; and when our 
government sent an agent to ascertain the validity 
of such imprisonment, according to the laws of that 
nation, that the inhabitants thereof, under the pro- 
tection of that government, expelled such agent 
from its dominions, and passed a law authorizing 
the imprisonment of all persons sent for similar 
purposes. 

Our newspapers would be filled with appeals to 
the patriotism of the people; the cheeks of our 
citizens would burn with indignation and manly re- 
sentment at this trampling on our rights and liber- 
ties ; our Congress halls would ring with the elo- 
quent and soul-stirring declamations of the Otises, 
the Lees, and thé Henrys of our own time. The 
spirits of our d forefathers, the shades 
of the heroes who fell at Lexington and Bunker 
Hill, would be invoked to aid us in the holy strife; 
and if need were, the sharpened sword, the pointed 
spear and bayonet, the trusty rifle and the thunder- 
ing cannon, would be called in to decide the con- 
test. And yet we sit dull and listless, apathetic and 
resigned, at the reiterated perpetration of this damn- 
ing villany, by those who profess to be republicans 
and democrats; by those who have entered into 
a solemn compact to respect the rights of our citi- 
zens! Coolly do we hear of the imprisonment of 
men for the performance of deeds that humanity 
will bless them for; men whose names should be 
written on our hearts, and cherished in our memo- 
ries and affections ; whose deeds should be reward- 
ed with a crown instead of a dungeon; and the 
record of whose acts should be inscribed and em- 
blazoned forth in letters of light to. shine throughout 
creation. And yet we hear them traduced as un- 
worthy our sympathy and regard ; by men, too, who 
strewed the pathway of Lafayette with flowers and 
olive branches ; who laud his memory to the skies 
for acts which, though noble in themselves, when 
compared to those of Walker, Torrey and others, 





Thus declared those men who have been styled 
ithe fathers of our country. From that day to the 
present time, this declaration, coupled with the ery, 
|* We are all equal,’ has been echoed and re-echoed | 
ifrom city to hill-top, from mountain to valley, | 

throughout the length and breadth of this vast land, | 
| until im our minds the idea has become the fact, the | 
| shadow, the substance, the thought, the reality ; and 
‘we have looked with pride and extacy on our glori- 
ous institutions, bequeathed to us for the purpose of 
‘securing our rights and liberties, bright and untar- 
'nished,—those institutions which it is said have 
‘made us the*envy of all civilized nations, and ad- 
miration of the world’? We read that when the 
;news of the victories of Philip of Macedon, was 
brought to his son Alexander, he exclaimed in sor- 
‘row and despair, ‘He will Jeave nothing for me to 
do” Thus, when on independence days we hear of 
| the glorious struggles and victories of our fathers— 
| when we hear the noble, god-like sentiments they 
‘uttered, and the declarations they made—when we 
‘hear that they secured to themselves and their de- 
iscendants the ‘blessings of peace, liberty, justice, 
jand domestic tranquillity ’—we are apt to exclaim, | 
|in indolence and complacency, ‘They have left} 
| nothing for us to do!’ But how stands the fact? 
{Let the codes and laws of our Southern States, 
| written in letters of blood, answer; let the marks | 
' of the red hot brand on the hand of Jonathan Walker 
ianswer: let the ten years’ war, the blood-hounds 
jand rice swamps of Florida, answer ; let the re- 
|turned fugitives to the bloody shrine of Moloch 
lanswer; let the chains clanking on the limbs of 
'nearly three millions ef our fellow-beings answer ; 
jlet the spirit of a murdered Lovejoy answer; let 
| widowed wives, childless parents, and wifeless hus- 





j 


| bands, answer; let the balmy gale from the South, 
| bearing on its wings the wails, the sighs, and the 
{groans of outraged and down-trodden humanity, 
‘answer; Jet the people of the North, themselves 
weighed down and impoverished by the deadly in- 
cumbus of slavery, answer! Then, when in trum- 
| pet-tones is thundered forth the truth, if it does not 
| Stir up the soul of every man worthy of the name, 
to a steady, earnest, and unswerving effort to eradi- 
;eate the blasting and withering moral Upas tree of 
| Slavery, (which blights every fair and gees object 
| of creation within the range of its deadly influence,) 


'from the soil of this country and the world, then do | thousand living, sentient 


| we mistake human nature, and shall believe in the 
| total depravity of man. So long have we been accus- 
,tomed to worship, to idolize, and almost to deify the 
| patriots of the revolution, that he would be deemed 
ja bold man who should question the purity of their 
| Motives and intentions in any thing they performed. 
| The lapse of half a century has shed such a holy 
| halo around their lives, that it would be deemed little 
| less than treason to assert that they were subject to 
jthe errors and failings of common men. Their 
| Words are oracles, their deeds held up as examples 
to be followed and imitated by all who would ac- 
uire the respect and esteem of their fellow-men— 
the results of their action as the ‘summum bonum’ 
of human hopes and happiness. They obtained 
glory, it is true; it is true they made some advan- 
ces in the cause of human rights: but must the 
cause stop where they left it? Shall we rest content 
with the faded and decayed laurels our fathers 
gained? As well might we think of maintainin 
our existence by the food they consumed—as well 
might we leave the arts and sciences where they 
left them. As reasonable would it be to suppose 
that they perfected every branch of intellectual 
knowledge and physical science, as to believe that 
they carried the doctrines and principles of human 
rights and liberties to their ultimate point of per- 


fection. Can this be? No—we must have food to 
eat—we must ue kn for ourselyes— 
we must obtain verte raed be ing the. 
condition and increasing the happinesss of our fel- 
low-beings—we must do this for -we must 
act now, for the nt and the future, and not 
turn forever to the past with tearful and longing 


are but as the flickering of a glow-worm to the 
blaze of the noon-day sun. Calmly do we hear of 
the determination of our Southern masters to annex 
Texas to the Union, and hardly a voiee is raised to 
oppose it. And whence comes this lust of power, 
this longing after territory, this insatiable thirst 
for dominion ? whence, but from that sink of pollu- 
tion and den of iniquity, the slave power of the 
South, for the purpose of filling its cup of infamy 
by perpetuating its bloody and inhuman traffic in 
living souls ? 

‘NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS, must 
be our rallying cry. This course, we believe, hon- 
esty and truthfulness will compel us to pursue.— 
We also believe it will be the readiest means of 
abolishing slavery—and the South believe it too.— 
When John Q. Adams presented that small petition 
from the inhabitants of Haverhill, to dissolve the 
Union, it made the Southern bullies and autocrats 
tremble. They knew that they could not sustain 
the ‘ peculiar institution’ without the arms of the 
North to assist them; and they knew the Federal 
compact or Constitution was the great binding power 
on the North, and the great bulwark of Slavery. 

This induced Mr. Wise of Virginia to declare 
that ‘the South only required of the North to live 
up to the letter of the Constitution ;’ and Mr. Un- 
derwood of Kentucky, and Mr. Arnold of Tennes- 


would be the dissolution of slavery. How much 
longer, then, shall we tamely submit to its desole- 
ting influence? Oh, shame! shame on the people 
of the North, for not rising en masse to crush the 
loathsome monster! But what have we to do with 
slavery? and how can we help it? is the cry. Last 
night, friends, the ery of fire, fire, fire, was heard in 
this hall and in the streets of this city, and in an in- 
stant tens, hundreds, ay, thousands rushed forth to 
view the havoc of the iasions and to stay its rava- 
ges. And why all this excitement? why, because 
the loss of a few dollars in property was involved! 


Friends, there is a fire in the Southern portion of 
this country, burning to the very vitals of our exis- 
tence as a nation—consuming property enough to 
impoverish every State wherein it rages ; blackenin 
and burning the walls of our political fabric till it 
totters to its ee ee annually its forty 

ings 3;—do we not see 
their roasted flesh, and hear their crackling sinews ? 
Do we not see the ashes of its former victims ? And 
do we not sge tke quivering limbs and hear the 
deathly shrieks of its living sacrifices? And we 
stand still with folded arms like the 8 soldier 
with the fox gnawing out his entrails; and when 
true and trusty hearts would raise the ery of fire! 
fire! fire! and would man the engine of abolition, 
and drown the fire with the waters of liberty, those 
who should assist them in their object cut the hose 
and block the wheels, and do all they can to retard 
its progress, exclaiming, ‘ What have we to do with 
the fire, and how can we put it out?’ Dissentions, 
too, arise in the company as to the working of the 
engine : meantime the. fire rages with increased 
and still increasing fury. Would the citizens of 
Rochester have been responsible last night, if the 
fire had spread and consumed the city? Verily, 
having the power to prevent it, they would. Shall 
not we be nsible, then, if we allow the fire of 
slavery to be farther extended or longer perpetua- 


ted? “Should we have hesitated to blow up houses, 
or even to pull down whole streets, to stop the pro- 

of the flames? e not. Shall we 
I heulentes if need be, to pull down the political 


fabric of the nation, or to use the powder of 
Christianity, and to blow up the ecclesiastical, in- 








entree en mtr ae re tei 





aah tk er et ene cts nen 


see, to declare that ‘the dissolution of the Union | 





WHOLE NO. 737. _ 


From the Herald of Freedom. 
EXECUTION OF JOHN P. HALE. 

The Rs anes came off with becoming solemni- 
ties on Wednesday of Jast week. John P. Hale has 
been made to suffer political martyrdom at the hands 
of the High Priests of Democracy, for daring to 
havea pulsation of Liberty in advance of the Party. 
—or rather in spite of the Party. From the Coun- 
cil Chamber Royal here at the Capital, went forth 
the decree and the summons, and 200 Democrats, 
, and true, came up to aid and sanction the in- 

mous deed. 

And they made quick work of it. It was evident- 
As terrible act to the perpetrators themselves.— 
They could only shuttheir eyes, and dash madly 
through it. Somebody moved to open with prayer. 

instanter.—— 


A des move. It was 

| Frederick the Great would have no prayers in his 
jarmy.* He said war was a business with which 
God had nothing to do. So, doubtless, thought the 
,executioners of Hale of what they were about.— 
| Prayers, over a deed like that! hoever would 
|pra y there, would roast and eat his mother, and ‘ask 
a ng’ over the horrid repast, 

Somebody by the name of Woodbury was nomi- 
nated in Hale’s stead. Little is known of him. All 
the better for his election. He is, doubtless, twin 
brother in spirit to Levi Woodbary, all collared and 
ready at the whistle of his Southern masters—a 
sine qua non for the office. Keen of scent, long of 
wind, sharp of fangs—these are the qnalities that 
Southern masters demand and expect. Nor are 
they disappointed often, at Jeast in this State, There 
is no better kennel than our shaggy Newfoundland- 
ers, inall the North, O! to be mere watch-degs to 
the plantations! How can human beings unman 
themselves for such a purpose! 

In the afternoon, a series of resolutions was in- 
troduced, and the Democratic news rs say, 
‘ably and eloquently discussed’ by F’ in Pierce. 
For my cart tl thought far differently. I dislike to 
say of my brother and neighbor, Mr. Pierce, what 
truth would impel me to say, should I give my opin- 
ions utterance. I differ, however, materially with 
those who would say his speech was either able, or 
eloquent, or true. And I have no doubt he himself 
differs with such, quite as much asI do, True, I 
mean, as to its sentiment, its spirit, and its deduc- 
tions, rather than in mere statements of facts—al- 
though in t to these, I am constrained to say, 
he and I read history differently ; and have taken 
very opposite views of the motives and Acts of the 
opponents of slavery. 

As to the ‘ability and eloquence’ of friend Pierce, 
every one, of course, will judge according to his 
own taste. I fancy he would have appeared odd 
enough in an Anti-Slavery gathering in Faneuil 
Hall, aftcr the calm and impassioned strains of 
Phillips, the graceful and yet earnest utterances of 
Remond, or the bold and manly outbursts of Gar- 
rison. It seemedto me, a little of ‘ Hamlet’s advice 
to the players’ would not have been amiss. At 
times, it was indeed ‘ tearing a passion to tatters, to 
very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings.’ It 
seemed to me he considered his audience much 
like Hamlet’s— capable of nothing but inexplicable 
dumb show and noise ’—for Icould not think he 
would perform such ludicrous, Jim Crow autics, 
had he sup his audience men of reason and 
reflection. When men urge such motives as hard 
cider barrels, log-cabins, and stuffed coon-skins, to 
procure votes, it is easy to see what opinion the 
have of those to whom such motives are ad i 
So, when friend Pierce consents to perform decla- 
mation, now in posture perpendicular, then in hori- 
zontal, then semi-circular, then right-angular, and 
so on, describing almost all the figures in Play- 
fair’s Geometry,—at times wrought up to a pitch of 
frenzy, a match for the very Furies themselves, with 
teeth well set, and stretched the nostrils wide,— 
one cannot suppose he entertains the most exalted 
opinion of the intellectual capacity of his audience. 
Would he thus address the Judges of the Supreme 
Court ? 

Friend Pierce began by endeavoring to show that 
Texas already belonged tothe United States by the 
French Treaty of 1803—and therefore it was not 
annexation, but RE-annexation that is now sought. 

I don’t kno wwhy that need be urged, unless the 
object is to brin Tous into the Union against her 
own will, should she by and by get her eyes open, 
and grow wise enough to keep out of such compa- 
ny. Atany rate, I should think the little fact of our 
having acknowledged Texan Independence ,and es- 
tablished and carried on diplomatic intercourse with 
her for some years past, was’ rather against our 
now claiming her as our own. If Texas has really 
stolen a seventh part of this nation’s territory, or 
received it of these who did, it isa new way of 
treating culprits to give them the stelen property, 
and on the possession, to base an acknowledgment 
of their Independence, If otherwise, then it is not 
RE-annexation that is to be considered. 

Annexation was argued by Mr. Pierce, as a source 
‘of national wealth. To talk in this manner, is to in- 
| sult the common sense of everybody who possesses 
\it. Have we not, in the history of the last twenty- 
| five years, learned the value of Southern slavehold- 
|ing territory to the national wealth? When will 
the 856,000,000 of dollars now due the North from 
| Southern bankruptcy be paid? Half a million a 
| year does it cost to pay the deficit in the mail car- 
rying establishment of the slave States—while here 
at the North, the net income over and above all ex- 
penditure, is more than 500,000 dollars. The whole 
expense of the government is sustained in similar 
manner, as official returns abundantly show, ‘The 
South is, and has been, a great pauper establish- 
ment, supported at the expense of Northern indus- 
try and Northern enterprise. Where it has con 
tributed one dollar, ithas cost ten. And it must be 

















so from Mr. Pierce’s own showing. He talked 
loudly of the ‘blight and mildew,’ the ‘ witheri 

curse’ of slavery, when he com Ohio wi 

Kentucky, and Pennsylvania with Virginia, And 
in this he was right. And blight and poverty have 
followed slavery clear down to the Gulf of Mexico ; 
and would follow it, to the very point of Cape 


Horn. The South cowd not pay her proportion of 
the governmental expenses, if, she would,—and 
she has too well shown she wouldn’t, if she could. 
She is not a town pauper, nor a county or State 
pauper. She is, and has been, and must be the 
National Pauper, as long as a vestige of slave 
curses her borders. And to talk of extending suc 
territory, as a source of national wealth, is the gross- 
est insult that could be offered to intelligent and 
reflecting men, Intelligence and reflection could 
not have been, in friend Pierce’s view, any part of 
the character or capacity of his audience. 
 pttmexation, too, was as a means of na- 
fi 
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guard against the approach of a British army! I 
there be any thing for which Britain must despise 
this nation, as a nest of contemptible, consummate 
cowards, it is that we are trying, with our patriotic 
oakum, to calk up every loop-hole through which 
an Indian might shoot an arrow, Time was, when 
a people, 3,000,000 in number, in this country, could 
raise a force sufficient to bid defiance to all the 
armies and navies of Britain, and her numerous 
allies in continental Europe. They had no forts 
nor arsenals—no army or pavy—no preparation, nor 
means for war; and “yet when the flower of the 
Royal army of Great Britain landed on their coast, 
they met it, and gloriously conquered, with a few 
old fowling-pieces, Queen’s arms, pitchforks, and 
handspikes. But now, when we are nearly 20,000,- 
0U0, with our coast and inland almost one roaring 
voleano of artillery —when we are able, if our skill 
and bravery bear any proportion to our fathers’, to 
bid defiance to this one world, and ten more like it, 
could they make war upon us, we are cringing and 
cowering about, to smuggle in Texas, as a defence 
against the incoming of a British army. I will 
never again laugh at the old lady’s caution, who ex- | 
pected a mad dog in through the key-hole. 

Friend Pieree said, in the course of his remarks, | 
he would rather Texas were annexed as a free} 
territory—‘ but, he added with great energy, ‘give | 
it lo us WITH slavery, rather than not have tt, and | 
have it xow.” That is honest. And he cited Gen. | 
Jackson with great confidence, and the allusion to 
that hoary-headed sinner was received with bois- | 
terous cheers, Slavery is no obstacle to annexa-} 
tion. ‘To open millions on millions of new foun-| 
tains of grief, to swell the tide of human wo be-| 
yond all power to tell, by almost doubling the slave- 
holding territory and the number of slaves, all this, 
is—pure democracy. ‘The average of slave life is less | 
than 20 years, and we have now almost three mil-| 
lion of slaves. A few years more, as slaves have | 
increased, we shall have, without Texas, 5,000,000, | 
and with it, vastly more. I speak in view of the past, | 
My riads of wives and husbands, and parents, and} 
children, then must be torn assunder—uncounted | 
millions must bare their backs to the tearing, lacera- 
ting eart-whip—the Democratic branding-iron must 
be broiled all hissing into the shrinking flesh of 
babes, and mothers too—the virtue of generation | 
on generation of innocent females must be lawful | 
plunder to ali the fiends incarnate, whose brutal | 
lust drives them to prey ‘upon it; all this, that this 
infamous nation, this nuisance in creation, a blotch 
on the handi-work of God, may possess itself of a 
territory rot lisown, and which would be, and ought 
to be a stereotyped curse to it, so long as slavery | 
pollutes its soil; and which in no possible sense 
do we need, more than Erebus needs new horrors, 
or hell torments. All this friend Pierce is 
willing to pay for annexation, For annexation 
‘now!!’ ‘To him the deep groan of ages, that has 
been rolling ever into eternity from unnumbered 








new 


millions of broken hearts, is as trifling as the whis- | 
pering winds, compared with unmediate annexation. | 
He would even swell that groan with added mil- | 
hons of unpitied victims, and on and on, more deep, 
nore loud, it might ring its terrible way, and be 
prolonged, only God can tell how late, rather than | 
not have Twxas—‘ and have il now.’ 

And this is Democracy! This is Patriotism !— 


Out upon it all! A spirit more vile, more damned, | 
a ; . “ . ry? 
never smoked up from the bottomless pit. The 
lexders of Democracy are thus destitute of every 
principle of humanity and justice. The Charles- 
ton, 8. C., Mercury, says, that “The reason annexa- 
tion will increase the political weight of the South- 
ern States, and perpetuate and extend slavery, is our 


very best reason for annexation. Mr. Rhett, of 

. i > j 
the same State, said in Congress, ‘We must have | 
Texas-——and, if we can’t have it by fair means, we | 


And Mr. Pierce (and New-} 
Hampshire Democracy boasts no higher authority, 
‘Twould rather have it with 
ery than net ‘have it~and have it now. Let 
these words be read—let ‘them be remembered.— 
And Jolm P. Hale, for opposing this sentiment, and 
for no other reason under the wide heavens, is called 
lrome from Congress, 
And there are thousands and thousands of voters 
in New-Hampshire, who will still follow leaders 
ich as these. Oh! in God’s name Lask you, what 
n hope to gain by thus degrading yourselves, 
| blaxphenting all the nobler sentiments of your } 
| ff your leaders will thus dehumanize them- | 


must have it by foul,’ 


no greater man, 


Suye, 


sc!ves, and tarn bloodhounds to howl on the track, | 
and make havoe of humanity, let them. But when | 
they approach you with their blood-besmeared bal- | 
lots, spurn ‘them with loathing unutterable. ‘Tell 
them—vfto Perdition with your Democracy, that | 
gets drunk on the blood and tears of gashed and 


roaning slaves. Perish your Patriotism, that would | 


save the country by enslaving millions of human | 
ic Invoke the very lighmings of incensed | 


F n George McDuffie’s ‘republican edifice,’ | 

whose pillars, like Hindoo pagodas’, rest on human 
very mortar of whose walls is hu-! 

invoke heaven’s lightnings upon it, | 


kulle, and the 


man brains 


until there remains not ome stone upon another, ' 
sooner than join hands with such monsters of in- 
justice and iniquity.—p. 

(vy The Granite Freeman also gives a graphic de- 
cription of this pseado Democratic Convention at} 
Concord, from which we extract the following :— 


\t the appointed hour, some hundred and fifty | 
poor frightened ‘democrats’ were scattered up and 
down the Hall. Overseer Pierce opened the cere- 
mouies by a solemn statement of the high-handed | 
insolence of the slave Jack,—who was now to opod 
the awful penalty of his crime, death ; and caution- 
eli the slaves present, to beware of Jack’s example, 
if-thev would avoid his terrible fate—also reminding 
them, thai strict and implicit obedience to all the 
wishes of their masters would secure their masters’ | 
cood feelings, and now and .then some little kind-| 
nesses. He told them how the masters hated to pun-| 
ish their slaves, especially to the severity they were | 
now about to witness—but that regard for good or- 
der and obedience among the slaves required it. 
The Gverseer’s talk evidently had its desired effect, 
fer we noticed many of the poor fellows looked 

When the Overseer took his seat, a gentleman 
from Canterbury remarked, it was common to have 
Prayer on occasions like this, he therefore moved a 
Chaplain be called in to perform that duty. It was 
thought this was carrying the joke rather too far, 
and the proposition was voted down by a thunder- 
ing NO. 

Deputy Carroll read the pEATH WARRANT—and at 
its conclusion, with evly one dissenting vote, the 
CLEAVER FELL! ‘Thus at precisely ten minutes to 
12, by the clock, on the ever to be remembered 12th 
of February, poor Jacked passed trom ‘ Democracy’ 
to ‘ Federalism,’ with scarcely a groan,—a warning 
to all ‘Democrats’ to beware of their own honest 
thoughts! 

In the afternoon, the Convention made the nemi- | 
nation of John Woodbury of Exeter, as Mr, Hale’s ; 
Mr. Woodbury is at present Register of | 

Peeds for Rockingham Co. in which office he should | 

be permitted to remain, We cannot consider it} 
otherwise than cruel, to ask a man of Mr, W's ca- | 
pacity to step into the shoes of John P. Hale. Mr. | 
f1., in talent, in intrinsic worth, in reputation at | 
home and abroad, is certainly head and shoulders | 
above any other man of the Democratic party in| 
this State, and here he is to be suceeeded by the | 
merest dwarf in these matters, 

At the conclusion of the business—the last act of} 
the Tragedy, we had a characteristic speech from | 
Mr. Pierce. The Colonel soundly berated ‘the | 
British’ —toid of his deep abhorrence of slavery, and 
of his anxiety to bring about. Annexation to secure | 
its abolition. ‘The Colonel does make a fuss when | 
he attempts a speech,—but really at its conclusion 
you are always under the necessity of asking the | 
friend at your elbow, what he’s been talking about. 
His attempts at public speaking, and never more 
Sorcibly than on this occasion, remind us of a bottle 
of neighbor Monroe’s small beer, on a hot day in 
July. 

On Mr. Pierce’s taking his seat, S. S. Foster sud- 
denly made his Geebiled leibaarante. and inquired 
of the Chairman if he might be permitted ‘to set 
the last speaker right in a few of his misstatements.’ 
Evidently a majority of the Convention were for 
hearing Foster—but a few were clamorous against 
it, and finally it was decided by the Chairman, that 
none but delegates could be allowed the privilege 
of speaking, At this decision Foster took his seat, 
remarking that be ‘considered himself, in common 
with every man in the house, insulted by the re- 
marks of the gentleman (Pierce) who had just taken 
his seat.’ 

At about four o’clock the Convention broke u 
and each went his way. An infamous meeti they 
had had. An honest man they had outlawed from 
their fellowship for having the heart to be true to 
his N wins gam education—for yn, manli- 
ness to stand up against the most diabolical project 
for the perpetuity of human enslavement ever con- 

cocted in hell. Such is Democracy in New-Hamp- 
shire. God speedily deliver us from its curse. * 











| 








JOHN P. HALE. 
As was expected, the eloquent Jeter of this 
tleman, exposing the Texas iracy, has 


out the whole pee of office holders and office 
pectants in full cry against him. No one pretends 
that John P. Hale is not a decided, thorou i 


strengthen the democratic party 
than he has. For what, then, is he to be sacrificed ? 
Plainly, openly, because he ia opposed to slavery, 
and has the moral courage to make that opposition 
manifest. 


Well, let the serviles strike hixn from their list. 


Precious little honor it is, after all, to run on the} 


same ticket with the miserable Redings and Nor- 
rises—the meanest caterers to southern despotism 
who have ever dis New 
time will come when the stand which he has now 
taken will be commended by the unanimous voice 
of the people. Let those who would proscribe 
him, remember the result of a similar aet in the 
case of that lamented man, the glory and ornament 
of Democracy, Wiuiam Leeerrr. A trne and 
honest lover of equal rights, he spoke out from a 
full heart against the vile oppression of slavery, aud 
in vindication of free inquiry. The Richmond En- 
quirer, as it has just now done in the case of Hale, 
demanded his expulsion from the democratic ranks, 
and the servile leaders of the party in New York 
obeyed. ‘They struck off his name from the list of 
congressional candidates, and passed bitter resolu- 
tious of censure upon him in Tammany Hail. 
They hunted him with persecution and contumely 
to his grave. Then it was that the propte—the 
hard-handed democracy—felt their loss, ‘They ap- 
preciated the noble spirit of their champion. A 
universal tribute of respect was paid to his memory ; 
the résolutions of censure were publicly rescinded ; 
and the miserable tools of southern arrogance, who 
had denounced him while living, set up his bust in 
their parlors, and voted him—a monument! 

He has become one of the chiefest saints in the 
democratic calendar, His name is honored at 


| every great democratic festival, and to use the lan- 


guage of Bryant, in-some noble lines to his mem- 
ory: 
‘ The words of fire which from his pen 
Were flung upon his glowing page, 
Still move, still warm the hearts of men, 
Amidst a cold and coward age.’ 


The democrats of New Hampshire, before they 
obey orders from Washington to proscribe their in- 
dependent and consistent fellow-citizen, would do 
well to consider the case we haye mentioned. For, 
it needs no spirit of prophecy to foresee that the pro- 
scription of John P, Hale, tor his eloquent avowal 
of the old democratic love of liberty and hatred of 
oppression, will recoil upen the heads of all those 
who participate in it. 
loving and unselfish democracy, who vote and act 
not tor office, but from principle, may be deceived 
for a time, and follow the lead of a few party man- 
agers, in denouncing him for carrying out his'demo- 
cratic prineiples; but their ‘sober second thought’ 
will do him justice.—Middlesex Standard. 

[> The following, from the Boston Post, is the 


latest specimen of the political knavery of that paper: 





THE NEW-HAMPSHIRE DEMOCRACY AND J, P. 
HALE. 

The Democracy of New-Hampshire deserve great 
credit for the promptness and unanimity with which 
they have acted in relation to the appeal tendered 
to them by Hon. John P. Hale. However disagree- 
able may have been the alternative, no other course 
remained but to declare the nomination null and 
void, and to make a new one. The Democracy of 
the Union had taken its stand in favor of annexation. 
New-Hampshire had responded to this stand—first 
by supporting Col, Polk, and second, through nu- 
inerous conventions and expressions of the popular 
will. With the full knowledge of all this, of the 
views of the Convention that nominated him for 
Congress, Mr. Hale consented to be again a candi- 
date. Nor was a word heard from him until called 
to vote upon this question, and near the time for 
the election, Then his Letter appears. He here, 
in reality, calls upon the Democracy to waive their 
views in relation to this great measure of annexa- 
tion, or disown them, and to repudiate such states- 
men as the other members of the New-Hampshire 
congressional delegation. He, in reality, discards 
the nomination of the Democracy, and throws him- 
self into the position of being a voluntary candidate. 
Such a proceeding, the resolutions well say, if sane- 
tioned, ‘ would work the total disbandment of the 
Democratic party.’ Let the universal Whig com- 
mendations of Mr. Hale tell, better than words we 
can write, how completely it is playing into the fed- 
eralists’ hands. Mr. Hale could not have taken a 
course to do the Democratic party more harm, or 
the Whig party more service. But his vigilant con- 
stituency have seen the danger before them, and 
have promptly taken measures to avoid it. 





7 A seceding Democrat makes the following ap- 
peal in one of the New-Hampshire papers : 


Democrats! you who have once dared to break 
from party thgakdom—you who have once ventured 
upon the experiment of thinking and acting for 
yourselyes—-you who have once courageously 
breasted the storm of party indignation, visited up- 
on you for refusing to ‘subseribe to new tests, do 
as I have done, once more throw off the shackles, 
and proclaim yourselves independent. The man 
who has acted as our pioneer and leader, who has 
professed such a regard for independence of thought 
and such bitter hostility to party proscription, has 
deceived—has betrayed us, He has saved us from 
the embrace of radical abominations, that he might 
make us the apologists and defenders of slavery. 
He has become more intolerant and prosecriptive to- 
wards these who disregard his mandates, than those 
against whom we once rebelled. Therefore let us 
not become instruments in his hands to fight the 
battles of slavery, but again assert our independence 
and strike for freedom. 





More Honor ror New Hampsurre.—Whien in 
conunittee of the Whele, the vote on the amend- 
ment to the Oregon bill was taken, which exciudes 
slavery from that territory, the Hox. Epmunp Burke, 
of this State, voted against the amendment! May 
we not expect that Mr. Burke will propose a bill, 


making New Hampshire a slave State at the earlies§ 


opportunity ; or,—which would be to the point,—a 
bill authorizing the slaveholders to reduce the 
democratic voters of this State to chattelship for 
life 2? Such an act would only be a consistent follow- 
ing out of the principles upon which our delegation 
in Congress have uniformly acted, with but two re- 
cent exceptions, ‘They are are more unscrupulous 
and shameless in their devotion to slavery than the 
more decent of southerners themselves.— Granite 
Freeman. 





Me. Hare's Lerrer.—This is one of the noblest 


things of our times, and will enshrine the memory of 


the man in the affections of every lover of liberty. 
Would that we had such a democrat in Congress 
from Maine !—He will not basely bow his neck to 
slavery's yoke. But he will be sacrificed. The es- 


tablished policy of the party is to make a victim of 


every man who will not submit to the overseers. 
They drove the noble Morris from the party for this 
reason, and they are now pursuing Mr. Hale with 
their usua! reproach. Even the Portlandg\merican has 
come tothe aid of New-Hampshire servility, and de- 
clares for Mr. Hale’s instant immolation. Well, go 
on, gentlemen, and let the people know what ‘de- 
mocracy’ is.—Hallowell Standard, 





LEVI WOODBURY AND TEXAS. 

This unscrupulous demagogue has been delivered 
of a speech in the U. S. Senate, in favor of Texas 
and Slavery. We take from it the following extract, 
as published in the Globe :— 


But who was it that doubted the fidelity of the 
popular branch of Congress to the obligations of 
the Constitution? Was it from his (Mr. W’s) side 
of the House that such doubts came ? talked 
of admitting St. ae Cuba, Patagonia, and the 
Celestial Empire? Did any such ideas originate, 
or were they even thought of at his side of the 
House? But all this he could pass by. When 
the violation of the Constitution was so 


most danger 
the advocates or 


tion was a compact of hell, and 
ed? He held in, his hand pee 
this day received, from which he 
tract, 


er he had 





The PEOPLE, the home-} 


read an ex-| ii 


land. The | ©pposed. 


are arguments, however, that should be met prompt- 
ly by every friend of the Constitution, and doctrines 

t ought to be rebuked and put down for the sake 
of our Union. As to the mere expression of opin- 
ions, he did not mean to say it should be put down ; 
for he thanked God this was a country of liberty ; 
and he would say, if dangerous doctrines were pre- 
mulgated, let them be put down by the assertion of 
overpowering principles of truth and justice, and 
not by the sword, 

Gentlemen talk about the stability of our institu- 
tions. Has it not been preserved by the exercise of 
the constitutional power of enlarging our territory 
in the instance of Louisiana? Will it not now, in 
the instance of Texas, be the same ? What changes 
in our form of government have taken place within 
the half century of our existence? Not one. Con- 
trast this fact with the course of events for the same 
period in the Old-World governments, which boast 
of their stability for centuries upon centuries. In 
England we have seen two revolutions—one that of 
Catholic emancipation, the other that of the reform 
jaws affecting the franchise and representation of 
the people. In France we have seen revolutions 
from an old worn-out monarchy to republicanism ; 
from that to an empire; then to a restoration of 
monarehy, and finally to a new dynasty. In Spain 
there has been little else but continual change of 
government. 

Was it nothing in favor of this resolution that it 
would putan end to the excitement on the subject ? 
that it would quiet the turmoil raging through the 
Union, and calm those jealousies which have caused 
such heartburpings in sectional portions of the 
country rf 

There are many poirits of argument which should 
be touched upon, if time permitted; but they would 
doubtless be ably handled by others. In conclu- 
sion, he would say that, in every view he could con- 
sider the question at issue, he felt convinced the 
measure of annexation was not only constitutional 
in the manner proposed, but in the highest degree 
expedient. And this was not all. He was free to 
confess he had a wish of the heart on the subject. 
There is, (said Mr, W.) at this moment, an aged and 
hallowed veteran in his country’s service, now at 
the Hermitage, whose flickering lamp of life is fast 
burning out, while we tarry. He looks with anxie- 
ty to this great consummation of his patriotic hopes. 
Most ardently do I hope he may uot pass beyond 
the ‘bourne from which no traveller returns, till he 
has witnessed the annexation of the ‘lone star’ of 
Texas to this Union. 

We are exceedingly gratified that Mr. Woodbury 
selected so true and cogent a passage from the Lib- 
erator to read to the Senate. It must have caused 
every ear to tingle that heard it, and burnt like fire 
into the souls of the slaveholding banditti who occupy 
seats in that body. Mr. W. read it for an evil pur- 
pose, but it wilido immense good. His fulsome al- 
lusion to Gen. Jackson is sickening in the extreme. 





‘SATAN REBUKING SIN.’ 
icv A specimen of American hypocrisy and cant! 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE U. 8. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States : 

1 transmit, herewith, for the information of Con- 
gress, copies of certain despatches recently received 
trom Mr. Wise, our Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Brazil, upon 
the subject of the slave trade ; developing the means 
used and the devices resorted to, in order to evade 
existing enactments upon that subject. 

Anxiously desirous as are the United States to 
suppress a traflic so revolting to humanity, in the ef- 
fort to accomplish which they have been the pio- 
neers of civilized States, it cannot but be a subject of 
the most profound regret, that any portion of our 
citizens should be found acting in co-operation 
with the subjects of other powers, in opposition to 
the policy of their own Government; thereby sub- 
jecting to suspicion and to the hazard of disgrace, 
the flag of their own country. It is true that this 
traffic is carried on altogether in foreign ports, and 
our own coasts are free from its pollution. But the 
crime remains the same wherever perpetrated ; and 
| there are many circumstances to warrant the be- 
lief that some of our citizens are deeply involved 
in its guilt, 

The mode and manner of carrying on this trade 
are clearly and fearlessly set forth in the accompa- 
nying documents; and it would seem that a regular 
system has been adopted for the purpose of thwart- 
ing the policy and evading the penalties of our laws. 
American vessels, with the knowledge, as there are 
good reasons to believe, of the owners and masters, 
are chartered, or rather purchased by notorious slave 
dealers in Brazil, aided by English brokers and 
capitalists, with this intent. The vessel is only 
nominally chartered at so much per month, while 
in truth it is actually sold, to be delivered on the coast 
of Africa, the charter party binding the owners, in 
the meantime, to take on board as passengers, a 
crew in Brazil, who, when delivered on the coast, 
are to navigate her back to the portsof Brazil with 
her cargo of slaves. Under this agreement, the 
vessel clears from the United’ States for some port 
in Great Britain, where a cargo of merchandise, 
known as ‘ coast goods” and designed especially 
for the African trade, is purchased, shipped and con- 
signed, together with the vessel, either to the slave 
dealer himself, or to his agents or accomplices at 
Brazil. On her arrival, a crew is put on d as 
passengers, and the vessel and cargo consigned to 
an equally guilty factor or agent on the coast of 
Africa, where the unlawful purpose, originally de- 
signed, is finally consummated. The merchandise 
is exchanged for slaves—the vessel is delivered up 
—her name obliterated, her papers destroyed, her 
American crew discharged, to be provided for by 
the charterers, and the new or passenger crew put 
in command to carry back its miserable freight to 
the first contrivers of the voyage, or their employers 
in Brazil. 

During the whole progress of this tortuous en- 
terprise, it is possible that neither the American 
crew originally enlisted, nor the passenger crew put 
on board in the Brazilian ports, are aware of the 
nature of the voyage, and yet it is on these princi- 
pally, ignorant if not innocent, that the penalties of 
the ie are inflicted; while the guilty contrivers, 
the charterers, brokers, owners and master—in short 
all who are most deeply concerned in the crime and 
its rewards, for the most part escape unpunished. 

It will be seen from the examinations which have 
recently taken place at Rio, that the subjects of her 
Britannic Majesty, as well as our own citizens, are 
deeply implicated in this inhuman traffic. British 
factors and agents, while they supply Africa with 
British fabrics in exchange for slaves, are chiefly 
instrumental in the abuse of the American flag; 
and the suggestions contained in the letter of Mr. 
Wise (whose judicious and zealous efforts in the 
matter, cannot be too highly commended,) address- 
ed to Mr. Hamilton, the British Envoy, as to the 
best mode of suppressing the evil, deserve your 
most deliberate consideration, as they will receive, 
I doubt not, that of the British government. 

It is also worthy of consideration whether any 
other measures than those now existing, are neces- 
sary to give greater efficacy to the just and humane 
policy of our laws, which already provide for the 
restoration to Africa of slaves captured at sea by 
American cruisers. From time to time, isi 

















cient measures for the 

which she has so Jong attempted to put down, with, 

as yet, so little success, and more consonant with 

the original policy of restoring the captured Afri- 
JO 


can to his home. 
Washington, Feb. 19,1845. 
The message and the accompanying documents 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 


HN TYLER. 





ALARMING INTELLIGENCE FROM WASHINGTON. 
Mr. Greeley, editor of the New-York Tribune, who 
is now at Washington, writes home as follows : 


Wasnineton, Thursday Eve. Feb. 20. 


1 have just arrived here, and my first impressions 
may be erroneous—I fervently hope they may be— 
but I do greatl _ that the Texas iniquity is des- 
dined de trtoomgh efore the close of the session! 1 gath- 
er this as much from the looksas the words of the 
hundred acquaintances of all parties whom I have 
met within the last two hours—from the exultation 

‘and ¢onfidence of the Annexationists, the hesitas 
tion and distrust of our friends. I hear that a sort 
of compromise or juggle has been effected with 
Benton and the New Yorkers, by which Benton’s 
bill is to be piled upon the House resolutions, and 
beth put through together, im such a manner as to 
give Benton an excuse for retreating from the hon- 
orable position which he has not the virtue to main- 
tain. Senator Merrick, it is now known, has gone 
bodily to the enemy, making a third Whig vote for 
Annexation, (Henderson, Foster, and Merrick) ; 
while Mr. Pearce, of Md. from whom nothing was 
feared, has gone home, and it is thought will not 
be here when the yote is taken. If, then, Benton 
is whipped in, and Tappan and Allen of Ohio (or 
Allen only) can be induced to violate the solemn 
and explicit instructions of Ohio against annexation, 
the deed is done. Dir, of our State, it is ex- 
pected, will vote for it if Benton does, while from 
Dickinson nothing is or should be hoped. Iam even 
confidently assured that Silas Wright has given in 
his adhesion to the new jumble of bill and resolu- 
tion, and that his influence is put forth to carry it. 
More to-morrow. 

The Postage Reform bill isin great danger. No- 
thing is deemed of any account here, but Polk, Tex- 
as and the Spoils. Sadly, H. G. 


> In 2 letter of a subsequent date, Mr. Greeley 
adds— 


The President elect is the master spirit of the 
Texas intrigue, and is concentrating his inmense 
power and patronage wholly on this point. No se- 
cret js made of the fact that he is delaying the for- 
mation of his Cabinet until the Texas question is 
settled with express reference to securing votes for 
Annexation. By this device he has already broken 
down the opposition of Silas Wright & Co. and se- 
cured the vote of Senator Dix for the Resolutions. 
Wright and Van Buren want Mr, Comptroller Flag 
in the new Cabinet. To all their representatives, 
the answer is— Texas first, and then ~ The 
effect of this is a rescript from Albany to Mr. Dix 
to surrender at discretion. 

On the Ohio Senators, I thought more reliance 
could be placed. ‘They know that their constitu- 
ents are largely hostile to Annexation, the popular 
majority ugainst it being, at the last Election, some 
14,000. The Legislature, by a decisive majority in 
each House, has explicitly instructed them to oppose 
the measure. These instructions Mr. Allen stands 
ready to violate. Mr. Tappan it is thought will not 
vote at all. He isa brother of Arthur and Lewis 
Tappan of N. Y. and at least as thorough an aboti- 
tionist as either of them. It will be a hard task for 
him to refrain from voting against Texas, but the 
party screws are strong, and Foreign missions are 
tempting. (Eight new outfits, $9,000 each,were in- 
serted in the General Appropriation Bill yesterday.) 





Allen’s vote for Texas will use up what is left of 


binding instructions to Senators. 

Mr. Niles of Conn., wants to vote against the 
Joint Resolution, and assured a friend he would do 
80, just two days ago. I fear he gave himself cred- 
it for more virtue than he possesses. 

Mr. Bagby of Ale. has several times attempted to 
indulge in the luxury of a conscience on the point 
of right in Congress to unite this Country to For- 
eign Nations by asimple majority vote of the House. 


I presume he will be laughed or threatened out of 


his seruples before the vote is taken. 

If then the Senate is full, and all the Loco Focos 
vote for Texas with three sorts of Whigs, the Reso- 
Jution will be carried by 27 to 25. If Pearce is ab- 
sent and Tappan does not vote, the majority is the 
same. If Pearce returns to vote and Tappan avoids 
it, the Resolutions pass by one majority. 
Tappan, or Niles, or Bagby, votes Nay, and if Mr. 
Pearce returns, the Resolutions are lost. 

There is an immense lobby influence here, all for 
office, and of course for Texas. Mr. Polk’s position 
just now gives him immense power to warp opin- 
ions to his liking. I can but faintly hope for an 
auspicious result, 

1 believe be 0 will be allowed to go over ano- 
ther summer. e bill has answered its purpose 
by helping Texas through. It is quite likely that the 
bill to make States of Jowa and Florida will likewise 
fail for want of time. 

The Cabinet stands back for Texas. If annexa- 
tion prevails, Mr. Flag’s seat in it is pretty safe. Mr. 
Bancroft will then be the New-England member, 
very probably. If it fails, Senator Woodbury may 


come in as Secretary of State on the withdrawal of 


Mr. Calhoun. 1 think Buchanan is making no head- 
way for the Premiership of late. Stevenson, Mr. 


Ritchie’s favorite, is shut out by the retention of 


Judge Mason, the present Secretary of the Navy. 





FLORIDA AND IOWA, 


In the House of Representatives, on Thursday, a | issue, therefore, is between Slavery and Liberty ; and 
Bill was passed for the admission of the Territo-/ it is ‘a ftiend to the Union” who says—Let Liberty 
ries of Florida and Iowa into the Union as new ' bite the dust! 


States. Hon. Freeman H. Morse, of Maine, moved 
an amendment to the bill to the effect that Florida 
should not be admitted until the first and third sec- 
tions in the 16th Article of her Constitution shail 
have been stricken out, These sections provide 
that ‘the General Assembly shall have no power to 
pass laws for the emancipation of slaves,’ and thatthe 
‘General Assembly shall have power to pass laws to 
prevent free negroes, mulattoes, or other 
color from immigrating to this State, or from being 
discharged from on board any vessel in any of the 
ports of Florida’ For moving to strike out these 
inhuman provisions of the Constitution, Mr. Morse 
was roundly abused by the learned Judge Bayley, 
from Accomac, but he stood his ground manfully and 
repelled the attack in an able speech. His amend- 
ment was reje by a vote of seventy-seven yeas 


to eighty-seven nays. Mr. Preston King,(Loco) of 


New-York, then proposed an amendment, admit- 
ting lowa alone. This was rejected. A proviso 
that whenever the federal population East of the 
Suwanne river (Florida) shall amount to thirty-five 
thousand, that part of the territory shall be made 
into a separate State, was stricken out of the bill by 
avote of one hundred and twenty-three to seventy- 
seven. The Bill was then passed by a vote of one 
hundred and forty-five to thirty-four. All the Mas- 
sachusetts delegation voted nay, except Parmenter, 
who voted yea, and Williams who was absent. The 
eg Pais who voted y ewer bill were R. 
D. Davis, Byram Greene, n King, Orville 
Robinson, and David L. Seymour, all of New-York. 

If the Senate concur, we shall have four new Lo- 
cofoco and pro-amnexation Senators from these two 
States, and then the ultimate result of the measure 
of annexation, so far as the Senate is concerned, 
can be no longer doubtful. It is a great misfortune 
to the friends of freedom, that when a slave State 
is admitted, itis thoroughly pro-slavery, while the 


free State, which may be admitted at the same }monwealth on this momentous subject, and the in- 


is very likely to be mere ponies fe. Florida 
will send two men, dou ultra 


will be} 


: monwealth of Massachusetts and the State of South 


\to ascertain which preponderates. The only thing 


But if 


prsons of 


fanatical on the! 
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souUTH CAROLINA AND MASSACHUSE 
«Remarks upon the Controversy between the Com- | 





Carolina, by a Friend to the Union,’ is the title of a 
detestable pamphlet which has just made its appear- 
ance in this city. It is, perhaps, difficult at first to 
decide, whether its folly or knavery is the more ap- 
parent; but as these qualities constitute the chief fea- 
tures of this production, it is of no consequence 


that indicates a particle of wisdom on the part of its 
author is the suppression of his name. We have 
brought many severe accusations against the Ameri-} 
ean Union, from time to time ; but nothing worse need 
be said of it than that the writer of this pamphlet is a 
friend to it. His friendship for it is easily to be ac- 
counted for: first, because he has a servile spirit— 
and secondly, on account of its inh t wickedness, 
as ‘acoyenant with death, and an agreement with 
hell.’ ; 
He begins his profound ‘ Remarks’ by announcing 
that ‘this is, truly, an age of excitement.’ What an 
alarming fact! How incomparably preferable is ab- 
solute stagnation! ‘ He who possesses the coolest 
brain and most phlegmatic temperament is the safest 
counsellor in times like these.’ Whata Solomon, 
then, must this ‘ friend to the Union * be! 

The object of the pamphlet is to enlighten the na- 
tion on the subject of the controversy between South 
Carolina and Massachusetts, and to allay what the au- | 
thor calls, in his exordium, ‘preternataral excitement.” 
But, just as the nerves of the reader are beginning 
to be unstrung, in consequence of the inflammable 
state of the public mind, as depicted on page first, 
he is comforted by the assurance, on page second, 
that this is all a mistake, and that every thing is as 
calm as a summer's morning! Thus: 

‘It is gratifying to perceive that, as yet, the public 
mind is butlittle disturbed by this unlucky contro- 
versy ; that our newspapers, almost without an excep- 
tion, have pursued a calm and temperate course ; and 
that the community have determined to leave to the leg- 
islature, the difficult task of setting the two States 
free from the awkward entanglement in which they 
are, at present, held.’ 

Now this is what we call decidedly ‘rich’! Here 
is a fellow who begins with bawling ‘fire! fire! t 
fire!’ at the top of his lungs, and then pulls violent- 
ly the rope of the alarm-bell ; and just as the startled 
citizens are making preparations to bring out the en- 
gines, he tells them it is a gratifying fact that there is 
neither fire nor smoke, except where they ought to 
be, in the fire-places and chimneys! The impudent 
rogue! What does he mean by attempting to play 
off such a piece of deception? 

What are the facts? By alawof South Carolina, 
(as well as of Louisiana, Georgia and Alabama,) if a 
certain portion of the citizens of this Commonwealth 
shall visit that State, in the prosecution of a lawful 
commerce, or as tourists, they are seized and thrust 
into a loathsome prison with thieves and murderers, 
and then heavily taxed ; and if, on the sailing of the 
vessel in which they came, they do not pay a heavy 
bill of costs, and take their departure in the same, 
they are sold at auction into perpetual slavery! And 
all this without the forms of trial, or any allegation of 
crime! Many cases of this nature have already oc- 
curred. The law alluded to is palpably a declaration 
of war against Massachusetts, a bold defiance of the 
Constitution, and ipso facto a dissolution of the Union. 
To test its constitutionality, Massachusetts deputes 
one of her most venerable and respected citizens to 
visit Charleston, for the purpose of taking an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States—the only 
tribunal before which the validity of any State law 
can be tested. This official representative of the 
Commonwealth is not allowed to remain in South 
Carolina, but is compelled to flee for his life in the 
most ignominious manner. A law then passed by the 
Legislature of that State, making it a highly penal 
offence for any person, whether the representative 
of any other State, or a resident of South Carolina, 
to attempt to secure an appeal to the U. 8S. Supreme 
Court in the cases alluded to. How has all this been 
received by Massachusetts? Why, we are told, (and 
it is lamentably true,) ‘the public mind is but little 
disturbed by this unlucky (!) controversy ;’ the news- 
papers are complimented as pursuing ‘a calm and 
temperate course ’'—meaning a most dastardly and 
traitorous course ; and the community have deter- 
mined to give themselves no concern about it, but to 
‘leave it to the Legislature’! And this is announced 
as a ‘gratifying’ state of things! Nevertheless, 
‘this is an age of excitement '—of ‘ preternatural ex- 
citement’! Oh! Oh! 

‘ Now, by our fathers’ ashes! where’s the spirit 

Of the true-hearted and th’ unshackled gone ? 

Sons of old freemen! do we but inherit 

Their names alone?’ 

What shall be said of the citizen of Massachusetts, 
(if the writer of this pamphlet be one,) who comes 
forward at this crisis, and attempts to stigmatize her 
for her peaceful and legal efforts to protect the rights 
of her citizens, trampled under foot in the most ruth- 
less manner? Can he be anything better than a 
mercenary or cowardly wretch? Is he nota traitor 
in thecamp? Is there a human being more desery- 
ing to be placed under the lash of a slave-driver, or 
to wear the chains of slavery, than himself? 

With owl-like gravity he informs us,—* Had the 
question between the two States been taken upon 
any other issue than that of domestic slavery, it might 
have been adjusted without bitterness or strong mdi- 
vidual feeling.’ No doubt of it. Had it not been 
for slavery, there had been no such issue made; nor 
would there be any ‘ necessity ’ for seizing, lacerating, 
imprisoning and enslaving the free-born citizens of 
Massachusetts, in all] the various cases made and pro- 
vided for the infliction of such outrages. The only 








| He tells us—‘ On the one side stands the cold (!) 
jand abstract legal question, has the Constitution 
been violated? on the other, the thrilling inquiry, 
shall some of the fairest portions of our own coun- 
try be laid in ashes, and its citizens become the vic- 
tims of the domestic assassin and incendiary?’ There 
is no such alternative presented. The constitutional 
question is a plain one—so plain that South Carolina 
does not dare to have it carried before a tribunal, com- 
posed almost exclusively of slaveholding judges—so 
plain that no two persons can be found in the whole 
country at honest variance of opinion respecting it. 
As to ‘the fairest portions of our country being laid 
in ashes,’ &c. &c., all this is the language of cow- 
ardice and guilt. How sucha catastrophe is to be 
averted, or how peace and security are to be attained, 
by disregarding the most solemn constitutional guar- 
anties, and reducing to slavery the free citizens of 
the North, we have not the penetration to perceive. 

‘It is only by new modifications of the Constitu- 
tion,’ says this scribbler, ‘and constant forbearance, 
that the good of the whole can be secured.’ South 
Carolina chooses to modify or annul that Constitu- 
tion as she thinks proper, on her individual! authority, 
and for diabolical purposes,—and forbearance in any 
ease is a virtue which she does not possess, ahd con- 
sequently never exercises; and yet she finds an apolo- 
gist and defender in this Northern renegade, as though 
she were the victim of injustice, instead of being a 
land of blood, accursed and abandoned by Heaven, 
jand abhorred by all in whose souls there remains a 
single spark of the fire of liberty. 

The apathy which seemingly exists in this Conm- 


sidious character of the ‘Remarks’ which we have 
been criticising, call for some further comments on 
this pamphlet, for which we cannot find room this 
week. All eyes are turned upon the Legislature to 
see whether its action will exalt or degrade the char- 


: tans, the Quakers, the National and other 








Seen, 


THE SABBATH Day. 
We are indébted to our esteemed frieng And 
Robeson, of New-Bedford, for a copy of a valnsay 
pamphlet which has just been published in pp, . 
phia, on ‘the History of the Institution of the Seber, 
Day, its Uses and Abuses; with Notices of the Puri 
Conventions, and of the Union between toa ~ 
State: by William Logan Fisher.” It occupies 
ly 200 pages, 12 mo., and is dedicated To the Fries, 
of Trath.’ In his Preface, the author says, «|; j, “ 
lieved there never has been a time since the periog ‘ 
Charles I., in which sectarianism has been so rife 0 
it is at this moment.’ We are inclined to think te 
is So more in appearance than in fact. As tho natuy 
al and necessary result of the anti-slavery Moveme . 
has been to give extraordinary activity and despera 
tion to the slaveholding power, in order to saye itsety 
from impending destruction ; so, we believe, the ial 
sectarian reform which is spreading through the land 
is stirring up the zeal of sectarists, especially in jo. 
half of the Sabbath, to an unwonted degree, Conscious 
as they are that the pious imposture with which the 
have solong duped an ignorant and superstitious at 
titude, is im danger of being utterly subverted by the 
dissemination of light and knowledge. Their efforts 
are merely spasmodic, and must inevitably react ge. 
structively upon themselves. It is not an alarming 
but a hopeful sign of the times ; though it shows Pa 
strong and mighty this evil sectarianism stil] is, and 
how much remains to be done to effect its downfall. 
On this matter of sabbatizing, we cordially agree 
with Mr. Fisher when he says—‘ The attempt to make 
one day more holy than another is alike contrary to 
the spirit and to the letter of the New Testament, and 
is adverse to those pure principles of religion which 
call for a daily practice of virtue, and on which the 


- welfare of society must ultimately depend.’ It leads 


to intolerance, to pharisaical pride and hypocrisy, to 
persecution. It is repugnant to reason, to philosophy 
to the genius of Christianity. Time is nothing—day, 
are nothing—to a true and enlightened soul. Wha: 
it is right and good to do on one day, it is equally 
right and good to do on another. He who means 
do right, for right's sake, and for no other reason 
will never stop to ask what o'clock it is, or what hy 
of the week it is, before he proceeds to act. He sanc. 
tifies his life and his deeds. He does not keep tw, 
codes of morality—the one secular, the other sacred 
either for convenience or profit; buat, guided by the 
spirit of brotherly love, does with his might ¢ whatever 
his hands find to do.’ 

*The Sabbatarians,’ says the writer, ‘when they 
bring up the laws of Moses, may be ranked among 
the relic-hunters of former days.’ They are fond of 
this kind of hunting, for all sorts of purposes; and 
though, in theory, they profess to have Christ for 
their Master, practically they show that they esteem 
and venerate Moses a great deal more. In the laws 
of Moses they find all that they need in extennation 
or defence of the gallows, war, slavery, and other eyi] 
customs and practices. The old and the new dispen 
sations are to them equally valid and binding on the 
age—at least, such portions of the old as suit their 
own perverted tastes and propensities. 

Mr. Fisher hits the nail on the head when he says 
— The first day of the week is the great harvest day 
of the clergy ; hence, so little reliance is to be placed 
upon any thing they say upon the subject. Where a 
decp pecuniary interest is at stake, evidence from the 
party concerned is not received in any court in the Uni- 
ted States.’ Strange that the people do not give more 
heed to this important fact. Though priestcraft has 
fleeced them so long and so unmercifully, they still 
seem to think it is incapable of acting from selfish de- 
sires or for sinister purposes. 

Another pregnant statement is—‘ A large number 
of young men are annually to be provided for; and 
it is a natural consequence that, as the Sabbath sup- 
ports them, they will support the Sabbath.’ Why should 
it not be so ? 

Alluding to the manner in which the numerow 
Sabbatical Conventions have been gotten mp, the 
writer justly remarks—‘ They appear to be almost 
entirely the work of clergymen. It is they who take 
the active part in all the proceedings; they are made 
to sing their own praises to an egtent highly remark- 
able ; and an intention is every where evident to sup- 
port the clerical influence.’ The chief manager in 
this new Sabbatical movement is the Rev. Justin Ed- 
wards, D. D., whose tact and craft are quite equal to 
the pious imposture in which he is engaged. 

The work before us lacks concentration and inethod, 
but covers much ground, and embodies much valua- 
ble information. Mr. Fisher endeavors to show that 
there was no Sabbath in the Patriarchal age ; but that 
it was first instituted among the Jews, for a national 
purpose :—That the Jewish laws are not obligatory 
on Christians :—That the observance of days is con- 
trary to the New Testament :—That it was condemn- 
ed by Jesus Christ and the Apostles :—That it was 
not observed by the early Christians. Extracts are 
given from the writings of Justin Martyr, John Cal- 
vin, William Penn, Bishop White, and others, disap- 
proving of the superstitious observance of days. As 
there is a growing interest on this subject, we have 
no doubt that a rapid sale willbe found for this work 
as soon as its character is known; and we thus do 
what we can, through the medium of the Liberator, 
to call the attention of inquirers to it, and to secure 
for it that circulation to which it is entitled by its 
merits. 





‘THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH.’ 

A pamphlet has been sent to us, entitled ‘The 
Spirit of Truth: being an Exposition of Infidelity, 
Religious Unbelief: by Thomas Herttell. Printed 
and published at the Boston Investigator office, by J. 
P. Mendum.’ We have given it a rapid perusal, and 
find it, as a whole, a very able treatise, embodying 
an unusual amount of sound sense, cogent reasoning, 
and philosophical truth. It is divested of all cant, 
and grapples with its subject with much vigor of mind. 
There are some portions of it from,which we disse 
not beeanse it proceeds from what priestcraft will 
brand as an ‘ infidel’ source, (for that is altogether 
in is favor,) but because we think the writer mist 
derstands and misinterprets 1 considerable portion of 
his Seripture references, and is occasionally led int 
a’ fallaey. With theologians generally, he makes 
Paul to say that faith is the gift of God; and out 
that absurdity manufactures an argument, whieb, 
though quite ingenious, is of little value. Paul says 
*For by grace are ye saved, through faith, and th! 
not of ‘ourselves : it isthe giftof God.’ The words, 
‘itis,’ in the English translation, are supplied, and 
clearly relate not to ‘faith,’ but to ‘grace.’ The pe* 
sage has its parallel and its interpretation in Tit 
ch. if. 11— For the grace of God that bringeth salve- 
tion, hath appeared to all men,’ &c. This grace he 
has manifested ‘in his kindness toward us through 
Christ Jesus.’ Read the whole of Paul's thrilling 
argument in Ephesians, 2d ehapter. Grace '§ bat 
another name for love, in this connexion; and # 
there be any one thing riore clearly demonstrated 
beneath the skies than another, it is that by lv 
Alone, sich as was exhibited by the despised Nw 
rene, the ‘infidel’ Jesus, can the human rice be 
saved from sin and its frightful consequences—** 
Jove which worketh no ill to one’s neighbor, c#” sul 
fer unresistingly and forgivingly for the worst of 
‘Mies, and is the fulfilling of the law.’ 

We object to the postulate, so broadly stated, that 
‘ ignorance is the source of moral evil.’ It is ref 
by every man’s experience, and by every moment ° 
dyuman existence. Men do indeed sometimes th 
which is evil ignorantly; but they much more fre- 
quently sin intelligently :— 

‘They know the right, but still the wrong purs™ 

It is not from the head, but ‘out of the Acar? al 
ceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornicatio™ 
thefts, false witness, blasphemies.’ Is it from 1g" 
rance that the American people are holding three 
millions of their number in the galling chains of ww 
very, or from avarice and a love of despotic powe™ 
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ae oF liberty? Are they not condemned | 
able 1S 4 oppressors, out of their own mouths, | 
. , standard? Andsoina multitude 
; ses, im all ages of the world. Indeed, | 
of this pamphlet shows that he does od 
may always make a scape-goat of i 1S | 
_ nage 45,) he exclaims, * How unrigh- | 
‘d in simple, the ignorant, and the | 
-» the belief of such absurdities ! . This | 
vent and deliberate wickedness. | 

a pion room to criticise this pamphlet 

: Hereafter we may make some valuable 
its pages, which will amply repay @) 
isa]. Commending it to the atten-) 

who are not afraid to prove all things, 
disposed to hold fast that which is 

‘will be serviceable in prostrating 
unding bigotry, and rebuking the | 
f a malevolent intolerance. 
eoONNELL AND HIS FRIENDS. 

t yolume has recently been published in 
rising * Historical Sketches of O'Con- | 

: , n ' including Rt. Rev. Drs. Doyle 

. Thomas Moore, John Lawless, Thomas 

, Richard Lalor Shiel, Thomas Steele, Coun- 
, Addis Emmet, William Cobbett, 
0’! oghlen, &c., &e. With a Glance at 
Dp te Ireland. By Tuomas D. Mc- | 

; le execution is highly creditable to 
‘ the sketches of the various distin- | 
-os who figure in its pages, are evi- 

th c jor, digcrimination and ability. 
t, is one of those brilliant ex- | 
. made radiant the name and | 

- Edmund Burke :—* I love agitation, when 
» it: the alarm-bell which startles the | 
saves them from being burned 
Ireland has produced a host of emi-| 

of them has ever found sucha 

r attained so world-wide a con- | 

Oxsie. O'Connurt. Whatever may be | 
rtained in regard to the probabili- | 

sthe champion of Irish Repeal, | 

1, all hands that he has devoted 

f his country with an ardor , 

hy of all pr Th voluntary sup- | 

lly extended to him by his coun- | 

rm of contributions from pounds to 

er ide by his enemies the occa- 

ntation and abuse,—is one of the 

oa m vuching exhibitions of confi- 
ude, ever made by any people since | 

It is, emphatically, ‘twice blessed : | 

takes, and those who give.’ 
rator,——copious, pathetic, witty, gen- | 

lil and stormy, always ready for 

with boundless tact and glorious en- | 

ere ever another comparable to him ? 

| who has addressed so many peo- | 

public so many times, as himself. | 

h-maker of mankind. Yet, with all 

, how seldom he repeats himself! 

flow forth from his lips as fresh 

sthey did thirty years ago. | 

wold ortame. He has genius to) 

pply, whatever the exigency in 

d demands. The versatility of his 

s wonderful, and matched only by his execu- | 
v which is equal to that of a kingdom of | 
the ary men. How he can sustain him- | 
at this advanced period of bis life, un- | 

) Alpine pressure of responsibilities, is a 

ta miracle. It shows, among other 

rreat is his self-reliance, how equable is 

it, and how much his heart is in his | 

Long may he be spared to plead the cause of | 
fering countrymen, and not theirs alone, but | 

the down-trodden in every clime 

imprisonment of O'Connell and his associates | 
ss cowardly and wanton an act of tyranny as | 
t perpetrated. Their release was as splendid | 
stice, in the teeth of a government not | 

| than hostile, as the history of the hu- | 

ords. During their incarceration, the | 
lreland were in legal form denied the | 
h; and toassemble peaceably togeth- | 
\ ek a redress of their grievances was a treason- | 
act. We wish O'Connell, as soon as his fetters 


nd the necessary arrangements could 


roken, 


ide, had vindicated himself and Ireland | 


ng the series of ‘monster meetings.’ Not 
been summoned since the Clontarf disper- | 
This is to yield to the tyrannical power of the | 
rnment, in form, if not in reality ; though 

les of agitation have since been vigorously | 


sutiful lessons of peace and good will, in re- | 


tor injustice 


| 
et 

“ 

? | 

. | 

and cruelty, which O'Connell has | 

nto the hearts of his countrymen, will en- | 

ll those who agree with him in senti- 

) political revolution ever justified the | 

e drop of human blood,’ and em- | 

ory to the latest posterity ; and the} 

n which his countrymen have responded to} 

advice equally redounds to their credit. A 

¢ thus capable of controlling their passions, un- | 

rcumstances the most infuriating, (their streets | 


th a foreign hireling soldiery to overawe and | 
| 
: j 
uracter. Mr. McGee modestly says— | 


rash to 


exterminate them,) must possess great 


assert, dogmatically, that the} 

times will be a great people; but we | 

rtainty, that few countries ever had a} 
» win for themselves solid and legitimate | 
In polities, they have produced the most | 
ien of the day ; in morals, they pos- 
nderfully apostolic man ; and in ed-| 


fast tracking up the steps of the 


mmunities. Ireland has a deep, | 
vast natural wealth; increasing intel- | 
1a firm sobrie ty If she be but true to 


i, no country ever shaped out a nobler futurity 


As the people are to themselves, so 

terity be to the world 

W e ‘Historical Sketches’ to the! 
the American reader as well as the Irish. | 


published by Donahoe and Rohan, and 
s for sale at the principal bookstores in 
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THE GALLOWS, 
1 with a highly respectable assembly, | 
Ritchie Hall on Thursday evening of last 
tion to this horrid instrument of ven- 
ply impressed with the testimo- 


‘ams, a member of the Legislature from | 


were ad 


He had been much in the military ser- 
the United States—an officer in the army—and 
*8 astern disciplinarian, It had been his lot to sit in 


martial, to witness the execution of many sol- | 
Gesertion, and even to act as superintendant 
ca But, though a military man—though | 
ok with composure on blood and slaugh- 
igh still a believer in the necessity and law- | 
fy inder certain cireumstances—he tes- 
n strong and emphatic language against capi- 
tas a barbarous and demoralizing prac- 
impotent to restrain from the com- 
He related some anecdotes to show 
ciency, the oceurrences he i - 
rho } rences happening un 


lly 
m 
©) Crime 


' observation while he was in the army .— 
‘Ke this, in regard to the practical effects 
“eath penalty, outweighs tons of criticism re- 

the meaning of this or that particular pas- 
ture, inthe Hebrew or Greek tongue 
i an be demonstrated to be without utility, 
the same time of a demoralizing tendency, 
ws removed from society, as a matter of duty 

m1 = servation, though a myriad of texts could 
@ in support of it. Otherwise, man is made to 
cursed, Jesus has died in vain, and the reign of 
‘ee and good will can never be witnessed on earth. 
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WELL DONE, UPTON! . 

iL? Upton is a sasall village, and aniong its inhab- 
itants there are, as yet, but few who are able to take 
their position, and maintain it, as Unc ouipromising 
abolitionists. The result of the Fair is, therefore, 
highly encouraging, and much beyond our anticipa- 
tions. This is mainly owing to the untiring zeal and 
perseverance of Mrs. Bravisn, who, though deprived 
of the elective franchise, is worth more to our cause 
than a whole tribe of politicians. 

A spirited little sheet was published on the morning 
of the exhibition and sale, entitled, ‘ Vorce From THE 
Fam.’ Its contents were wholly original, and con- 
tributed by Wendell Phillips, Adin Ballou, George 
W. Stacy, Eliza Lee Follen, Abby H. Price, Daniel 
S. Whitney, Mary J. Colburn, Henry Fish, George 
S. Burleigh, @hd M. W. Chapman. All the pieces 
are valuable for the,sentiments they express,—some 
of which we shall try to copy in futare numbers. 
There is one paragraph we must quote in this connex-| 
ion from the article on + The Compromise,’ which 
contains a startling truth, conveyed in a very few 
words: 


TOUR ON THE OAPE. 

Frizsyp Gannisox : aA Se ge 
1 wish to say « few more things about our Cape 
Hyannis to North Dennis. We thought the prospect 
very discouraging when we arrived there, for no ef- 
forts had been made, that we could learn, to get the 
people interested in a meeting for the cause of Lib- 
erty, and we were almost persuaded that the hearts 
of the people were as barren and desolate as were 
the fields and sand-hills which surround their village. 
But we succeeded better than we anticipated. The 
people came out in good numbers to hear, and eager- 
ly drank in the truth ; and their hearts seemed moved 
with feeling for the millions of our brothers in 
the * Black Hole’ of slavery, and | trust their feeling 
is not temporary and short-lived, but is of that 
deep and all-rulmg kind that guides the life, by its 
still, strong current, and whose true character is 
ever seen in action. On Saturday eve, we met in 
the Unitarian meeting-house, and on Sunday, through 
a part of the day, we were confined to the narrow 
limits of a school-house. In the forenoon,it was crowd- 





‘Dropping all irony and figure, 


me , ; 
speech, i Soe, soa 


that we have no right to expect of ourselves, 


ion of a compact, if that compact is*the result of a| 
compromise of right between the parties who form it. 
This is confessedly the case with those who formed 
and those who act in good faith under the Constitu- | 
tion of the United States. Therefore it is in yain to | 
look for strict integrity of action from men who ad- | 
here to and act in good faith under it. 4 compromise | 
with sin, wrong, crime, is acting in good faith under | 
the Constitution of the United States.’ | 


i 
| 





| 


This intrepic and eloquent | 
man has issued proposals for the publication of an 
anti-slavery journal in Lexington, to be*ealled ‘Tur 


True America®,’ and to be edited b: ase lf yj 
ed also by others. It is to coma itt. 


Cassivs M¥ Cray. 


ist- 
Ist 
There are many 
persone in the non-slaveholding States who will ea- 
gerly subscribe for it, from a great variety of*consid- 
erations. If there are any in Ke vicinity, 

(and we presume there are,) who like to do so, | 
they can leave their namesat 25 Cornhill. Mr. Clay 
is not a genyine, uncompromising abolitionist, and in 

his prospectus talks, in the old delusive strain, of seck- 
ing the *¢ gradual] abolition of slavery’; but he has a| 
sincere mind and a bold spirit, and will yet be forced | 
to see that it is a waste of time and labor to daub with | 
untempered mortar, and that the leviathan of slavery | 
cannot be drawn out with a hook ; for ‘he esteemeth | 
iron as straw, and brass as rotten wood.’ Though | 
there is considerable freedom of speech in Kentucky | 
on the subject of slavery, we do not believe Mr. Clay 
will be tolerated with his press on its soil, unless he | 





make it the apologist rather than the vigorous assail- | 
ant of the slave system. 


| 
i 
} 
> ‘ . | 
respondent of the Journal of Commerce uses for his | 





Journat or Commerce. The Washington cor- 
signature the name of ‘ Benezette.’ He should write 
it ‘ Benedict Arnold,’ as descriptive of his spirit to- 
ward the cause of liberty and the rights of man. Ac- 
cording to the New-York Express, he is the ‘Sandy 
Hook’ of Bennett's Herald—‘ a New-York city poli- 
tician! an expectant of office! an accomplished ex- 
plorer of pipe-laying inventions!’ Just the man for 
the Journal of Commerce—a paper as devoid of honor, 
principle and humanity as any to be found under the 


blue canopy. We have quite as much respect for 
any two of the worst kidnappers on the African coast 
as for the editors of that paper. In our opinion, they 
are capable of abetting any villany that promises to 
put money in their purse, provided it would not sub- 
ject them to the liability of being treated as felons by 
the laws. N.B. They have a very pious regard for 
the ‘Sabbath day,’ like all other religious hy pocrites 
who deem it unlawful to do well on that day. 

They notice the conviction of the unfortunate Fair- 
bank, and his sentence to rirreEN yrEaRs’ confine- 
ment in the Penitentiary, for trying to succor a few 





wretched slaves, in the following feeling manner :— 


Conviction or Farrpank.—The trial of Fairbank, ; 
the abolitionist, took place at Lexington, Ky., on the 
13th inst. When arraigned, he pleaded not guilty to 
the several indictments found against him; but af- 
ter the jury were empannelled and sworn, that plea 
was withdrawn, and the plea of guilty entered, by the 
desire of the prisoner, who threw himself entirely on 
the mercy of the jury. Being allowed to make an 
address to the jury in his own behalf, he avowed him- 
self an abolitionist, but pleaded the force of educa- 
tion to palliate the enormity of his offence, which he 
declared was more plain to him on reflection, than 
heretofore. He also said, that were he again free, he 
would neither countenance or aid the escape of slaves, 
since he was convinced that although the condition of | 
some might be ameliorated, fiany were happier as they | 
are, and that such a course only tended to increase the 
misery and discontent of those who were left behind. 
The jury sentenced him to five years’ confinement in 
the Penitentiary on each of the three indictments, 
making fifteen years in all; but the judgment of the 
Court was not pronounced, as his counsel reserved 
for argument the point, whether he had committed 
more than one offence, and, consequently, whether | 
he could be sentenced to a separate term of confine- 
ment on each separate indictment. 


‘ The enormity of his offence’!!! That is not the 
language of Fairbank, but of the hardened and impu- 
dent editors of the Journal of Commer But we 
deeply regret the truckling course pursu by Mr. F. 
before the Court. He ought to have uttered a strong 
testimony against slavery and all its ungodly abettors 
on that occasion. 





A Cnoice at vast. On Friday last, the city elec- 
tion resulted in the choice of a Mayor. It was the 
eighth trial. Thomas A. Davis, the Native American 
candidate, was elected by a majority of 164 votes over 
Davis had 4963, Parker, (Whig) 4376, 
Scattering 323. 
didate, and thus secured the election of Davis. ¢ Lib- 
erty party’ withdrew its candidate the last one or two 
Mr. Rogers, of the Marlboro’, we understand, 
who has been one of its prominent men, presided at 


all others. 
The Democrats withdrew their can- 


trials. 


the great Native meeting. Others, we are told, have 
a prospect of office under the new Mayor, who was 
elected by a much lees number of votes than Liberty 
party usually casts. ‘Remarkable coincidence,’ as 


Sam Weller says. ‘Straws show,’ &c. 


‘Gioryine in THER Suame.’ The Boston Post 
exultingly states that there was but one democratic 
member of the House of Representatives, who voted 
in favor of the Resolves against the annexation of 
Texas. If this were so, the more infamous the fact 
for the party ; but it happens there were some four or 
five democrats who had the virtue to record their 
votes in opposition to southern slave-drivers and #la- 
very; while several prudently dodged the question. 





Arrempt ro Escarr. The Pensacola Gazette of 
the 8th inst., says—On Wednesday evening Iast, 
Jonathan Walker, who is still in prison here under 
his conviction in November last, for negro stealing, 


the jail door open, having been supplied by some 
friend with a pick-axe for the purpose.’ We are sor- 
ry that such a hopeless attempt should have been 
made. Arrangements have been made to liberate 
Mr. Walker, at the earliest practicable period, by the 
payment of his fine, costs of court, &c.; in all, $600. 





Massacnusetrs Leoistatvure. This body has, 
as yet, taken no definite action on the Report of the 
Joint Committee, respecting the expulsion of Messrs. 
Hoar and Hubbard from Charleston and New-Orleans, 
and the atrocious laws of the South which subject 
to imprisonment, and frequently reduce to slavery, 
colored seamen of the North visiting Southern ports. 
We blush for its apathy, and take this opportunity to 
admonish the dominant party that an earthquake ex- 
citement will shake the State, and their own security, 
if they do not meet the emergency in the right spirit. 





Taose Betts. The letter of our fnend Jason Bar- 
ton, containing a description of the sleigh-bells he 
had the kindness to present to us a short time since, 
having been mislaid, but now recovered, shall obtain 


an insertion in our next paper. 





|ed with an audience, whose anxious faces told that 


| ianity, and the Christian nature of the anti-slavery 


|rather than light,’ [ leave for others to decide. I 


PTET ICIP eS 


they had come to hear ; and they gave earnest heed to 








reform. I thought that the house was filled to its; 
fullest capacity im the forenoon, but the crowd that | 
stuffed it im the afternoon were stowed in more close- | 
ly; but though their situation was any thing but , 
comfortable, they listened for three-quarters of an 

hour to an eloquent and stirring address from brother | 
Remond. In the midst of his strong appeal, a friend | 
informed us that the Unitarian meeting was out, and 
invited us to adjourn to their meeting-house, which 
we readily consented to, and all took our course 
thither, and found more pl t dations for 
ourselves. Mr. Remond occupied the whole after- 
noon meeting in showing the guilt and the duty of 
the North concerning slavery; and the unsophisti- 
cated fishermen and sailors hung upon his words with 
the interest of liberty-loving hearts. I trust that 
those seeds of truth scattered among that people, like 
the same precious truths preached on the sea-shore | 
eighteen hundred years ago, will bring forth a har- 
vest of true apostles to give their lives for the success 
of their principles. An evening meeting closed our 
labors in North Dennis, and the next day we left the 
place, convinced that the labors of our brother, R. F. 
Waleutt, who formerly preached there, had left aj 
lasting impression, and were even now working good | 
results for Humanity. Our next Convention at Or- 

leans was an interesting and successful one, and our 
hands were strengthened and hearts encouraged by 

the assistance we received from Mr. Bardin, the Uni- 

versalist minister, who seems to care more for his 
humanity than his office. The Orthodox minister 
advised his people to stay away from us. Whether 
that act was a manifestation of a ‘love of darkness 











was pleased to see, in contrast with that illiberality | 
of feeling, the candid disposition to know duty, and 
the readiness to do it, which friend Bardin showed. | 
I hope that he will be true to his humanity, whatever | 
comes of his office. In spite of the divine powers of 
the Orthodox clergyman, and the very unpleasant, 
weather, we had a pretty large audience, and they | 
seemed to desire to hear and know for themselves. 
We went from Orleans to Harwich, where our Con- 
vention continued for two days. 
we went there, that the Congregational meeting- | 
house was bolted hard against the cause of Freedom, | 
and before our meetings had concluded, we found | 
strong evidence that the report had not belied that | 
church. The first day, we met in the Methodist} 
house, where a large andience gathered. In the} 
evening we were informed, that owing to a previous | 





We learned before | 


engagement, that house would be occupied a part of 
the next day, and inquiry was immediately made | 
where we should hold the next day’s meeting. There | 
were present some of the prominent members and | 
one of the committee of the Orthodox church; and} 
inquiry was made of them whether their house 
could be opened for anti-slavery. They were all) 
anti-slavery men (‘all honorable men’) as much as | 
any body, but they did not like to hear the church as- | 
sailed. The committee man had personally no ob-/} 
jections to our going in, ‘if it wouldn't make a} 
touse;’ butifit was going to ‘make a touse,’ he} 
didn't want us togoin. Another thought that if we | 
would say nothing only about anti-slavery, that there 

would be no objection to our going in: which meant, | 
that if we would talk of the slavery of the South, | 
and have nothing to say of the partnerships of the | 
North in its guilt—and would not expose the lurking | 
places of pro-slavery, that we might enter their holy 
house. Another thought that the opposition made to 
our going in, had been made under the supposition | 
that Foster was coming, and if we were going to talk | 
as Foster did, he didn’t want us in their house. This | 
simple query, whether anti-slavery could enter their 
‘ Christian meeting-bouse,’ raised a warm discussion. 
Those Christian professors were sadly disturbed ; 
and some home truths which Remond told them, ex- 
cited them still more. It was truly 
see how anxious they were to keep an anti-slavery 


ludicrous to 


reputation, while gagging the defenders of Free- 
dom, by shutting their church against them. I have 
for a long time thought, that very loud professions of 
anti-slavery feeling were a pretty good evidence of| 
pro-slavery hearts. The true abolitionist is not apt| 
to make a parade of his sympathy for the cause, but 
he who has no anti-slavery life to speak for i] 
must be particular to tell of his humanity and devyo- 
tion, or no one will know it, and he would lose his 





whole reward. 

I suggested to those men who seemed to @read Ste- 
phen Foster and C. L. Remond so mtch, that the 
best defence against such hideous radicals was to 
live lives that would prove their devotion to the 
right—that if they were founded on the untrembling 
granite of Truth, no power of men or devils would 
jar them ; and their terror at the names of Foster and 
Remond was a confession of their own falsehood, to 
God and man. In the midst of the general apathy 
and crue! opposition which we met in that birth- 
place of Jonathan Walker, we found some fertile 
spots bright with the verdant growth of Truth, and 
warm with the sunlight of Love. There are noble 
spirits there, and hearts spontaneously leap up at the 
call of enthralled man, and gird themselves for the | 
conflict; and they have not been slumbering, while | 
one of our old band has been imprisoned, and igno- 
miniously branded, for an act of the purest love. 
They have rung the trumpet-blast of agitation 
through their town, and wakened many who were 
asleep, and roused many stupid souls. There is a 
good deal of feeling in Harwich against Jonathan 
Walker's imprisonment and barbarous treatment; but 
I was surprised to find so much indifference among 
the Cape Cod people generally, in reference to his 
case. Many of them heartlessly say, ‘He went to 
steal the slaveholders’ property, and it is good enough 
for him’; and others think be was very imprudent, 
and not worthy of any sympathy. I cannot express 
the deep loathing and abhorrence of my soul for that 
inhuman sentiment and soul-hardened feeling. I 
pity the men whose spirits are so base, and whose 
moral principles are so dead, that they can fee) and 
talk thus of that noble and generous man. They 
dwindle into pigmy insignificance, compared with 
his great-hearted example. 

Our last evening's meeting in Harwich was inter- 
rupted by the noisy bluster and threats of an old sea- 
captain, who came forward in rage and wrath, to de- 
fend the Church. Remond had been commenting 
pretty severely,and with great justice, upon the con- 
duct of that pro-slavery church in shutting up their 
house to us, as the humble representatives of the anti- 
slavery cause. He had spoken a short time, when 
this redoubtable champion of the Church, a Captain 
Weeks, came forward with great valor, and standing 








Church abused in this style. Now, sir, you stop, or 
you'll go down over the stairs head first, quicker than 
you would like to. If you'll go on the right track, 
you may go, but if you don’t wish to be pitched 
of the Church, and your talk about politics. I'm 
not a member of the Church myself, but one that is 
dearer than my life is, and I can’t stand this, and 
I wont.’ For several minutes the man stormed on at 
this rate, though his rage was so all-absorbing, that 
he could speak but one or two sentences at a time. 
He seemed to have a volume of pent up steam within 
so great, that we began to dread an explosion, in 
spite of the outlet of fury through the safety-valve of 
the mouth. Through all this raging tempest ina 
tea-pot, friend Remond stood calmly before the bully, 
who was trying to work up his courage sufficiently to 
strike him. A young man came down the aisle just at 
this time, saying that ‘if Remond went down stairs, 
he should go too’—and another stepped out from 
another part of the hall, and fated the fury-filled 
captain, in a very un-non-resistant manner; and 
though the whole scene seemed rather ludicrous to 
me, [ half feared, for a few moments, that we were 
to have a regular fight in the meeting-house. Mr. 
Remond’s perfect self-possession seemed to act pow- 
erfully upon the whole company, to calm down the 
disturbed and excited feelings of the audience. But 
Mr. Brooks, the teacher of the Academy, and the 
keeper of the Hall we occupied, was evidently very 
much frightened, and made a most unmanly apology 
for opening the hall to us. I was grieved that any 
man, claiming to be a freeman, should thus cowardly 
yield the right of free speech to the dictate of some 
blustering aristocrat. I hope Mr. Brooks will learn 
yet, that Freedom is worth more than bread and but- 
ter, or the smiles and flattery of tyrants and dough- 
faces. While Capt. Weeks was complaining so bit- 
terly of Remond’s rebukes against the Church, a 
prominent man who had formerly been a member of 
it, rose and remarked, that he had been thoroughly 
acquainted with that Church, and could assure the 
audience that nothing too severe had been said, but 
rather the half was not told. After some other dis- 
cussion and conversation, in which Mr. Moody and 
Elkanah Nickerson, Jr. and others took part, defend- 
ing free speech and trying to soothe the angry Cap- 
tain, he calmed down and took his seat, aud with the 
exception of an occasional expression, in which his 
pent up feeling burst out, he kept quiet during the 
remainder of the evening, and listened to a faithful 
application of truth to the pro-slavery Church. It is 
to the honor of the place that not a man in the audi- 
ence came to the defence of our wrathfal assailant, 
and he was left alone in his glory. Mr. Brooks came 
to the defence of the Church, and argued that wel 
should not judge of the Northern Church by the 
Southern action, but by the opinions of the leading 
organs of the Church at the North—such papers as 
the Puritan and the Boston Recorder. I think, if 
he had known their character as well as abolition- 
ists know them, he would hardly have quoted them 
as the proof of the anti-slavery character of the 
Northern Orthodoxy. slaveholders 
would never fear any influence which those papers, 
and others like them, exert at the North. A good 
impression was evidenly made upon those present. 


I apprehend 


Before the close of the meeting, a subscription was 
taken up in behalf of Walker—to pay his fine, or bail 
One man subscribed $100, anoth- 
This 
My re- 


him out of prison. 
er $25, and many others 10 or $15 each. 
shows the feeling toward that good man. 
spect for him is much increased since I have heard 
his character from the lips of his neighbors. He is, 
on all hands, represented as a courageous and gene- 
rous man, whose whole character is fairly represented 
in that glorious act for which he now suffers. He is 
withal a pretty thorough reformer, and on Christian 
grounds objects to any legal proceedings in his own 
behalf, choosing rather to suffer wrong than ose the 
bloody sword of this government to obtain release, 
and therefore, as 1 was informed, the efforts to carry 
his case into the Supreme Court were without his 
consent. 

We were glad to meet Loring Moody in his own 
town, and to receive his hearty assistance in our labor 
to arouse that people. 1 trust that Mr. Moody, whose 
labors tn behalf of Walker have been alike honorable 
to himself and serviceable to the cause of Freedom, 
will continue to agitate this community for the de- 
liverance of the millions whose fate is even worse 
than that of the noble Cape Cod philanthropist. 

I wish, in conclusion, to express the hearty thanks 
of brother Remond and myself to the friends whose 
kind hospitality and assistance contributed to our 
comfort and the promotion of our common objects. 
We feel especially indebted to Ezekiel Thacher and 
his wife for their generous aid. 

Yours, for the right, 
C. M. BURLEIGH. 





LIBERTY PARTY-W. H. BURLEIGH. 
Prirapevrnia, 12 mo., 26, §844. 
Frienp Garrison: 

I have been in this city attending the Anti-Slavery 
Convention ; and having an opportunity, by our friend 
Abby Kelley, I avail myself of it to forward our annu- 
al subscription, I believe for the eleventh year, to the 
Liberator, together with a few hasty lines, just be- 
fore leaving for home, on other matters. 

I notice by thy paper of the 13th inst., that W. H. 
Burreien, of the ‘Hartford Freeman,’ has been 

making use of my name, in connection with an arti- 
cle of mine in the ‘ Pennsylvania Freeman,’ ofa late 
date. This he had a perfect right to do; and I only 
write to remind my friend Burleigh, that his long ac- 
quaintance with me has been fully sufficient to satis- 
fy him that I can have no sympathy, not even a par- 
ticle of it, with his uncalled for, cruel, and unjust at- 
tacks, both recently and while in Pittsburg, upona 
body of men and women, who, as a class, I have al- 
ways felt to be second to none other existing, for pu- 
rity of imtention, and devotedness in every good 
work, But while so believing, it shall be no barrier, 
on my part, to a plain expression of condemnation of 
language on the part of some of the latter ; conceived, 
as | cannot but apprehend, in a similar spirit of in- 
justice, and illiberal condemnation towards the old 

Executive Committee, and indeed towards all, almost 

indiscriminately, who have thought it the better way 

to concentrate their votes with the so called ‘ Third 

Party.’ ‘1 have, therefore, in the language quoted in 

the Freeman, nothing to modify, nothing to retract, 

nothing to regret. 

I have noticed by the Liberator, the gross injustice 
done thee, by the Emancipator, in the matter of the 
‘Garland Forgery,’ and freely avow, that a paper, 
pursuing such a course, must necessarily injure the 
eause it professes to desire to advanee:—and more, 
that such a course cannot be rescued from the charge 
of dishonesty, which is most lamentable, and which 
Lhope, for the truth and the slave's sake, may be 
speedily removed by a suitable acknowledgment, and 
total avoidance of similar unfairness in future. 

My own course, touching the anti-slavery question, 
is but.slightly changed within the past three years. 
True, till within a year past, I feared a separate politi- 
cal organization was noj the better way, and had 
written and spoken much against it previously to 
1841; but, at the fall election éf that year, I with 
many others veted for Lemoyne, their candidate for 
Governor, not being able to vote foreither of the 
others. Meanwhile, our Liberty friends multiplied 
in every quarter, and pro-slavery manifestations in 

_every quarter clearly evinced, that this mode of action 
was more than any other measure feared and dreaded. 

Then came our Hundred Convention Lecturers, Gay, 

Bradburn, White, Remond, Douglass, and Monroe, 

rather more than a year ago,—all of them testifying 

to the faithfulness and efficiency of Third Party 
| in every district of country they passed through, ez- 





that party should henceforth be das an 
anti-slavery instrumentality,—which seemed at the 
time to give very general satisfaction to all present, 
including the long and well-known opponents of such 
a party! To add to my increasing favor for a sepa- 

ni politically, was the reception, for 
some time previously, gratuitously, from a friend in 
Cincinnati, of a copy of the Philanthropist, whose 
editor, I speedily discovered, was a man of great 
power as a writer, and great amiability as a man— 
standing aloof from all denunciatory controver- 
sy with friends of the cattse, with Christian dignity of 
bearing, which won my confidence, love and admira- 
tion. Since this period, a large number of copies of 
his paper have been introduced into our county, and 
Ibelieve if is universally admired by those who 
read it. 

Thus the way was opened to a favorable considera- 
tion of the subject, and our voting friends generally, 
in our own county, united upon a separate ticket at 
the Iate election, headed, for Congress, by Danret 
Ports, Jx., that high-toned, dignified and uncompro- 
mising abolitionist, who, for eight years, represented 
our District in Congress, stood by to countenance and 
support in the Senate Chamber, the intrepid Morurs, 
when he delivered his famous reply to Clay, in 1839, 
—and who, I believe, has been the only thorough 
abolitionist who has, in latter times, at least, had a 
seat upon the floor of the Honse. 

In oar county, those who have thus organized are, 
perhaps to a man, ‘ old organizationists.’ They have 
felt that the movement has been productive of good, 
and being solely desirous of serving the, slave, they 
feel disposed to give it a fair trial—being ever ready 
to abandon the course the moment they shall see a 
better pointed out. A better, as yet, they have failed 
to see, with Liberator, and Standard, and Freeman, 
to instruct them. 

Stil, we want the Liberator. Strike from its 
columns the warfare upon friends, and the sometimes 
bitter personal controversy, and we shall hold it as 
our right hand weapon of aggression upon the enemy. 
With such a paper in ore portion of the great field, 
and the Philanthropist in another, with kindred prints 
to occupy the intermediate points, and we should 
march straight forward to victory. 

Why shall it not be so? Can it not, and ought it 
not? Considerations of every hue further illustrative 
of these views, here rise up for utterance, but time 
forbids, and I close with the assurance that I remain, 
Faithfully thy friend, 

J. FULTON, Jr. 


{This letter, it will be seen by its date, has long been 
waiting for an insertion. 


as ever, 


No room for comment.] 





RESULTS OF THE FAIR. 
Urron, Feb. 24th, 1845. 
Mr. Garrrson : 

Dear Sin—We see, by the Liberator, that good 
tidings are expected from the Upton Fair. 
that we have such to communicate. In spite of all 
opposing circumstances, we have exceeded our high- 
est anticipations, disappointed the unfriendly, and 
astonished every body. To the true-hearted little | 
band of the slave’s friends in this region, who, almost 
with fear and trembling, entered upon the labor of 
preparation for the Fair, the result is infinitely cheer- 
ing. The roads were never in a worse condition for 
travelling, and it was feared that very few would at- 
tend. Third party had held a Fair, a short time pre- 
vious—the lengthened shadow of which darkened the 
prospect of ours; yet, under these disadvantages, our 


We rejoice 





receipts have been greater than those of any similar 
occasion, in this town. They amount to $198 71. 
We are much indebted to friends from Boston, for 
banners with appropriate mottoes, which served to add 
greatly to the decorations of the Hall, and also, for | 
numerous articles that helped to swell the proceeds} 
of the sales. We are under great obligations to our 
friends in Uxbridge, who were present three days in 
succession. To the friends of Hopkinton, North- 
bridge, and Milford, we would express our heartfelt 
thanks for their aid and kindness. | 

On the evening of the 18th, Edmund Quincy gave | 
us an address in the meeting-house. The andience | 
was notas large as it ought to have been; for good 





wholesome trath was spoken, and all would have been | 
benefitted by hearing it. He does not lament that | 
Massachusetts has been so seurvily treated by South | 
Carolina and Louisiana, in the persons cf her silat | 
sentatives, Hoar and Hubbard; but, on the contrary, | 
rejoices in the fact, and prays that indignities may be | 
repeated, till she shall be stung into action, and | 
scourged into a sense of her shame. | 
On the 19th, in the afternoon, a meeting was held, | 
at which Mr. Quincy, and Mr. Whitney from Hope- | 
dale, and Davis of Milford, made remarks of an inter- 
esting character. The assembly listened attentively, | 
and an occasional amen from the audience told that} 
the truth had reached the right place. On the whole, 
this Fair, and the meetings connected with it, will be | 
valuable to the anti-slavery canse. Those who had | 
their doubts about the propriety of undertaking the 
enterprise, will feel strengthened. by their success ;| 
those who had courage before, will have their cour-| 
age increased ; and those who had begum to waver, 
will become firm by the fresh impulse they will re- 
ceive. H. C. 





LETTER FROM W. P. ROGERS. 
Wiciram Leoyp Garrison : 

Tam sorry to appear again so soon in your paper; 
but have to ask the correction of a few errors, in my 
long and badly-penned letter in last week's Libera- 
tor. I am obliged to your greatcare that there are so 
few mistakes. ‘ Break,’ line 3d from bottom of first 
paragraph, should be, brook. ‘ Diffusing,” 25th line 
from bottom of first column, should be, discussing. 
‘ Maintain,'11 lines from bottom of Ist column, should 
be, entertain. For ‘though,’ it should be, thought, 
thirty-four lines from top of second column. ‘¢ Dis- 
continue,’ thirty lines from top of third paragraph, in 
third column, should be, discountenance ; and twen- 
ty-one lines below that, ‘ abandoned’ and ‘ resumed,’ 
should be transposed, and put in each other’s places. 
‘Resumed’ should come first. Two lines from the 
bottom of the column, ‘ put’ should be, sent. 

A word or two, not as to errors of print. 
in your comment, (made to avoid ‘ discourtesy’ to} 


You say, 


about the Herald in my paper, in the Liberator, out 
of regard to my good name, and as matter of friend- 
ship. Did you not, in fact, select from what I had 
written, two or three passages, which you deemed 
most reprehensible, and most open to comment, and in- 
sert them in the Liberator, and make upon them re- 
mark, in your severest tone ? Did you not treat them 
as the ravings of a lunatic! Was this out of tender- 
ness to my good nme, and as matter of friendship! 
Have you not, from the time you took open ground 
against the Herald, and in favor of Foster's assault 
upon it, done what you could to place me in a wrong 
and indefensible position before your readers? The 
reader will judge. But I will not call attention to 
these things, for I have no desire to impeach, or in 
the least dishonor you, and ought not to notice your 
attempts to cast reproach on me. 

I thank you for one thing. You have, frankly or 
unwarily—frankly, I will call it—disclosed the basis 
of your interference with the Herald of Freedom, 
and your espousal of the barbarous yet freakish as- 
sault of Foster. ‘ Friend Rogers has become a mono- 
maniac on the subject of organization and free meet- 
ing,’ &c. The reader will please read that entire 
paragraph, closing with assigning me place with 
* Abigail Folsom and Silas Lamson’—persons whom, 
for their lunacy, you have had carried (not dragged) 
from your non-resistance and moral suasion anti-sla- 
very meetings. I certainly would not invidiously 
{ refer to it, to show the reader the spring and source 








img as though he would annihilate us both, in the 


bog aa kein Nee iT a 


cepting New-England; which was followed by the 


me,) that you declined inserting what I had written | 





of your action (on committer) in regard to the publica- 


tion of our late paper—a committee, om which you 
yourself and Edmund Quincy consented to act, after 
having openly atowed an opinion. Acting, both of 
you, as impartially as Boards can act; especially af- 
ter being biassed, if pot actualy committed, by an 
expressed previous opinion. But it was the lenacy, 
the monomaniasm of the Herald's position as to‘ er- 
ganization,’ that led to that interposition as to the 
‘ownership of the paper’! 1 am not learned enough 
on the subject of lanacy and monomania to dispute 
the propriety of your application of them tome. And 
besides, being a party implicated, I could not judge 
impartially. Butreally, i thank you for your avowal 
of your estimation of my mental state. _ It accounts 
for your wishing me to accept the appointment of 
‘ Board's’ Editor ! And you must have thought John 
R. French partially mad, or he would not have 
accepted the appointment of Board's printer, under 
men that had filled the country with infamons cal- 
umnies against his character, You and your friends 
have made quite too free with the character of the 
publisher of the late Herald of Freedom. He was 
but a printer, and unbounded license has therefore 
been taken with his character and feelings. [ have 
been culpably negligent of the infamous liberties that 
have been taken with regard to him. I here pro- 
nounce the charges that you are reiterating against 
him—all of them, that have come to my knowl 
edge—to be, so far as | know and have reason to be- 
lieve, calumnious falsehoods. I would notiee very 
many misstatements into which you have fallen with 
regard to him, in your comments on my letter, but 
will forbear, for } am too much protraeting my com- 
munication—and it is, besides, called for. 
N. P. ROGERS. 
Concord, N. H., Feb. 24, 1845. 


[iF We deem ic quite unnecessary to make any re- 
marks on the foregoing letter. Enough has beer 
said to give all candid and intelligent minds a correct 
knowledge of the merits of the New-Hampshire con- 
troversy.]—Ed. Lib. 





PTS RT 
Symproms or Reseruron. The editor of the Ports- 
mouth Journal has seen a * Call a Democratic 


Mass Convention,’ to promote the election of John P. 
Hale to Congress. The call wassigned by about 300 
democratic citizens of Exeter and the iy ame ted 





towns, and the meeting was to be heldon Saturday 
last. . 
Mr. Porx’s amntvat at Wasursarox. The Pres- 


ident elect reached Washingtor on Thursday eve- 
ning. A large crowd of people assembled at the Rail 
Road Depot in that city, curious to see the Chief Mag- 
istrate that is to be after the fourth of March next. 
Mr. Polk was received by a Democratic committee 
composed of one person from every State in the Union, 
and all, it is expressly stated, immediate annexation- 
ists. Of the twenty-six States, Vermont alone was 
unrepresented on this committee of reception, and 
the reason given is that not a single Vermonter could 
be found in Washington who was in favor of annexa- 
tion. Glorious old Vermont! Firm and steadfast as 
her own green hills, in her devotion to the Constitu- 
tion and the Union.—.dlbany Journal. 





DIED—tI this city, Feb. 6, Mr. John Gamble, 
aged 42, an industrious and worthy citizen. Death 
occasioned by the coasting of boys in the streets. 

Feb. 9, Jacob John, aged 23. 

‘eb. 13, Mrs. Susan, wife of Mr. Simpson H. Lewis, 
aged 37. 
lad 





For the satisfaction of those who have charged me 
with a disingenuous concealment of my name as the 
author of a certain pamphlet, entitled ‘Tux Trove 
Posrrion or Rev. Taronorr Parner,’ &e., T would 
hereby confess myself the author, and this they might 
have known, had they chosen to inquire at the book- 
stores where the pamphlet is for sale. 

JOHN T. SARGENT. 

Boston, Feb: 2ist, 1845. 








The following sums have been received for the 
benefit of Capt. J. Walker, since the last acknowl- 
edgement :— 


Collection in Taunton, by E. H. Reed, $ 26,00 
Friends in New-York, by Lewis Tappan, Esq., 70,84 


Ladies in Cambridgeport, by Mrs. Hawes, 16,75 
E.. Hutchins, New-Market, N. H. 5, 
By the hands of A. B. Merrill, Esq., 6,25 
Collection m North Brookfield, 42,41 
“6 “ Gardner, by C. M. Burleigh, 7,50 
Uriah Ritchie, Boston, Mass., 5,00 
Pliny Sexton, Palmyra, N. Y., 5.00 
Friends in Fairhaven, by Jas. Cripp, 2d, 11,00 
Rey. Jacob Caldwell, Hampton Falls, N. H., 1,00 
Collection in Leicester, by Rev. Saml. May, 16,58 
Friends in Lynn, by A. 8. Reed, 2,00 
| Mary Ann Bishop, Warren, Mass., 1,00 
Collection in Stoneham, by 8. Dean. 2,00 
“ * Hubbardston, 4,20 
“ « W. Brookfield, by John M. Fisk, 20,80 
“ “« Leominster, by A. L. Polley, 13,31 
Asa Cutler, North Oxford, Mass., 1,00 
Friends in Southboro’, by Emory B. Fay, 18,48 
Female A. 8. 8., W. Reading, by E. Gardner, 4,35 
John R. Thurston, Rockport, Mass.. 50 


H.H. Brigham, from friends in South Abington, 1,50 
D.P. Harmon, “ “ “ Haverhill, 10,00 


Collected by L. Moody : 


Haverhill, $ 3,85 Newburyport, $25,35 
Methuen, 11,25 Medford, 3,50 
Andover, 17,10 Watertown, 8,63 
South Reading, 12,50 Bedford, 2,50 
Concord, 7,05 Princeton, 9,27 
Lowell, 20,49 Northboro’, 6,00 
Groton, 75 Berlin, 14,00 
Leominster, 10,00 Southboro’, 10,79 
Westminster, 13,00 Upton, 4,50 
Hubbardston, 9,16 Ladies A. S.S. Upton, 5,00 
Milford, 8,20 Mr.&Mrs.Bradish,‘* 5,00 
Holliston, 5,25 Fitchburg, 15,40 


M. 8. SCUDDER, Treasurer. 
Boston, Feb. 24, 1845. 





{> [Postponed from the last Sunday evening to the 
next, on account of the severity of the storm.] 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF CHARLES SPEAR. 


The friends of the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment, in this city, have concluded to hold a meeting 
next Sabbath evening,#n the Universalist Church, in 
School street, at 7 o’clock, to aid Charles Spear 
in his efforts in that cause. 

Wendell Phillips, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Rev. John 
Pierpont, Dr. Channing, Rev. H. P. Stevens, and 
other distinguished advocates of the cause, are expect- 
ed to address the meeting. 

Admission 12 1-2 cents. 





ADELPHIC UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
The last lecture of the Course will be delivered 
at the Tremont Chapel, on Tuesday evening, March 
4th, by William Lloyd Garrison. Subject—Freedom 
of Speech and Enquiry. [Circumstances have hith- 
erto conspired to prevent the delivery of this lecture.] 
To commence at 7 1-2 o'clock precisely. 
CHARLES A. BATTISTE, Sec’ry. 





NOTICE. 
The Office of the American Peace Society is re- 
moved from No. 13 Tremont Row, to No, 22 Corn- 
hill. 


eee 


Social Reform Bookstore. 
BELA MARSH, 
No. 25 Cornhill, Boston, 
HAS FOR SALE, 


HE WATER CURE JOURNAL and Teacher 

of Health, edited by Joel Shew, M. D. Price 
one dollar a volume—24 numbers—in advance: Dr. 
Shew’s large work on Hydropathy, or the Water 
Cure ; a new edition, very much enlarged and re- 
vised: Conversations on some of the Old Poets, by 
Jas. R. Lowell: Physiological Mysteries and Reve- 
lations, by Eugene Beckhard, M. D.: Moral Philos- 
ophy, or a brief and plain treatise on an important 
subject, by a Distinguished Reformer: The works 
of woh, Driabane, win, Boyle and others on So- 
cial Reform: The Phalanx, Social Reformer, Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of Brook Farm Association— 
do. of Hopedale Community: Mrs. Child’s Letters, 
Life of Follen, Dr. Alcott’s Works, the Physiologi- 
cal and eae eee nplye — - o- 
others. Spear's, O’Sullivan’s Gupe. ’s Wor 
on jtal Punishment : The Sermons of Rev. Theo- 
dore Parker, The True Position of Mr. Parker, and 
Sermons by Rey. John T. Sargent. Woman in the 
ere yg Century, by 8. eet Fuller. 

‘eb. 3 





PIANO-FORTE SCHOOL. 
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From the St. Louis Reveille. 
SONG OF THE EDITOR. 
BY ..HN BROWN. 
Sit! Sit! Sit!— 
From matin hour till twilight gloom, . 
He's a ‘ fixture’ there in his dusky room! 
Away the moments flit, 
And the world outside, with joyous din, 
Moves gaily on—but the world within 
Is labor, and toil, and care! 
No turn knows he in the weary day 
But the turn that shows the pivot’s play, 
As he turns his easy chair ! 


Think! Think! Think! 
In the smith’s bright forge the fire glows, 
But the smith himself the bellows blows— 
Unheard the hammer’s clink! 
Not so the fire that lights the brain 
Of him who wears the galley chain, 
Or makes the press gang go: 
He must flash with light, and glow with heat, 
With quill in hand his brain must beat— 
But never indulge a blow. 
Write! Write! Write! 
Tho’ Fancy soar on a tired wing, 
She must still her tribute celestial bring, 
Nor own a weary flight! 
And Reason’s powers, and Memory’s store, 
Must prove their strength, and bring the lore 
Antique, and sage, and mystic ;— 
For these to the uttermost thought and particle, 
Must go in to-morrow’s ‘ leading article’— 
Of argument— wit—statistic ! 
Lie! Lie! Lie! 
If he happen to be a party hack, 
He must echo the yell of the greedy pack, 
And shout the demon cry! 
To Honor’s appeal he must never herk, 
But aim, like Death, at a shining mark, 
As he speeds the poison'd dart! 
And then, when the battle so fierce is o’er, 
And the victors apportion the captur'd store, 
« Their thanks shall be his part! 
Clip! Clip! Clip:— 
No ‘cabbaging’ shears his hands doth hold, 
But those with which the current gold, 
By lawful right he'll clip,— 
The ‘ Devil’ is gone, but he will not fail 
Of a prompt return with the ‘ morning mail'— 
A basket full of ‘ exchanges'— 
And then the editor opens and skims— 
Accidents—deaths—discoveries—whims— 
As over the world he ranges! 
Paste! Paste! Paste! 
With a camel's hair brush and a broken cup, 
He gathers the scatter'd paragraphs up, 
And sticks them on in haste : 
The ‘ Devil’ appears, with a grin and bow— 
‘ Please, sir, they're waitin’ for ‘copy’ now,’ 
He says, in accents solemn : 
‘The foreman thinks he'll soon impose 
The outside form with scraps of prose, 
And the leader may be a column!’ 
Pay! Pay! Pay! 
The ‘ world’ is done work on a Saturday night, 
And bounds with a step of gay delight 
To his wife and babes away ! 
But round the Editor, see! a score 
Of honest ‘ jours,’ who tease him sore— 
And he may not be unheedful ;— 
Tho’ bright is the wit that can furnish there, 
The means to relieve them all from care, 
By shelling them out the ‘ needful !’ 





THE TIMES, THE MANNERS, AND THE 
MEN. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


New times demand new measures and new men; 


The world advances, and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our fathers’ day were best ; 
And, doubtless, after us, some purer scheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 
Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 
We cannot bring Utopia at once ; 


But better almost be at at work in sin, 

Than in a brute inaction browse and sleep. 
No man is born into the world, whose work 
Is not born with him; there is always work, 
And tools to work withal, for those who will ; 


And blessed are the horny hands of toil ! 

The busy world shoves angrily aside 

The man who stands with arms akimbo set, 
Until occasion tells him what to do; 

And he who waits to have his task marked out, 
Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled. 

Our time is one that calls for earnest deeds. 


Reason and Government, like two broad seas, 
Yearn for each other, with outstretched arms, 
Across this narrow isthmus of the throne, 
And roll their white surf higher every day. 
The field lies wide before us, where to reap 
The easy harvest of a deathless name, 
Though with no better sickles than our awords. 
My soul is not. a palace of the past, 

Where outworn creeds like Rome's gray Senate quake. 
Hearing afar the Vandal’s trumpet hoarse, 
That shakes old systems with a thunder-fit. 
The time is ripe, and rotten-ripe, for change : 
Then let itcome. I have no dread of what 

Is called for by the instinct of mankind. 

Nor think I that God's world will fall apart 
Because we tear a parchment more or less. 
Truth is eternal, but her efflugnee, 

With endless change, is fitted to the hour ; 
Her mirror is turned forward, to reflect 

The promise of the future, not the past. 

I do not fear to follow out the truth, 

Albeit along the precipice’s edge. 

Let us speak plain; there is more force in names 
Than most men dream of; and a lie may keep 
Its throne a whole age longer, if it skulk 
Behind the shield of some fair seeming name. 
Let us call tyrants tyrants, and maintain 

That only freedom comes by grace of God, 
And all that comes not by His grace must fall ; 
For men in earnest have no time to waste 

In patching fig-leaves for the naked truth. 





TRUTH. 
BY R. C. WATERSTON. 
As for the Truth, it endurcth, and is always strong 
Espras. 

Theories, which thousands cherish, 

Pass like clouds that sweep the sky, 
Creeds and dogmas al! must perish ; 

Truth herself can never die. 


From the glorious heavens above her, 
She has shed her beams abroad, 

That the souls who truly love her, 
May become the sons of God. 


Worldlings blindly may refuse her, 
Close their eyes and call it night; 

Learned scoffers may abuse her, 
But they cannot quench her light! 


Thrones may totter, empires crumble, 
All their glories cease to be ; 

While she, Christ-like, crowns the humble, 
And from bondage sets them free. 


God himself will e’er defend her 
From the fury of her foe, 

Till she in her native splendor 
Sits enthroned o'er all below. 





THE END WILL COME. 
The end will come—it will not wait— 
Bonds, yokes and fetters have their date! -. 
Slavery itself will pass away, 











| plaints, censures and criminations of him have served 








| of things, such as themselves and those who had writ- 
| ten and spoken upon this subject, could imagine as 


' uation, and calling upon others to do likewise, gained 


| of Community, it was the place to make sacrifices 





And be a tale of yesterday. 


SKANEATELES COMMUNITY --JOHN A. COLLINS, 
Comuuntry Prace, Mottville, 
Onondaga Co., N. Y. Feb. 12th, 1845. 
Friexp Garnisoy : 

After a residence of eleven months in this Commn- 
nity, and on an occasion of my leaving it temporarily 
for the purpose of visiting my relatives and friends at 
a distance, I deem it proper to communicate to you, 
and my numerous anti-slavery and other friends, some 
of my experience here, and my opiniun as to the con- 
dition and prospects of the enterprise. - In doing so, I 
will not go into a detailed account of particulars, for 
the reasons that the excited state of the public mind 
in reference to the political manwuvres and moral 
questions of the day, keeps your columns crowded 
with interesting matter; and that much pertaining to 
us has been given to the public, not through our own 
paper alone, but by the untiring activity of our dis- 
appointed and estranged friends, through others also. 
By the aid of the latter, we seem to be gaining a no- 
toriety which we could scarcely have given ourselves, 
had we made it our greatest object to do so. WhatI 
may say will probably crowd upon the heels or cramp 
the toes of the ez-parte statements of some of these. 
I will endeavor to be brief, and will be careful to give 
currency to nothing relating to the Community, but 
what there is the greatest unanimity of opinion upon 
among its members. 

A farm has been purchased, and partly paid for—a 
mill, house and other improvements erected—consid- 
erable machinery put in operation--unprecedented suc- 
cess in agriculture attained. Many things more might 
be specified, showing our success and improvement 
in various directions. Hitherto, our conveniences 
and accommodations have been so limited, that there 
has not been that degree of system and economy, and 
that superiority over the common arrangements of 
isolated society, in our domestic and educational de- 
partments, that we could wish; but our new edifice 
being now completed, with an air-furnace and appur- 
tenances to warm itin every part, we shall have com- 
modious and comfortable apartments in which to im- 
prove the latter, and will be able to attach the neces- 
sary conveniences, by which to prosecute more to our 
liking the former. 

After describing the much that has been done by so 
few hands, I need not tell you that the labor has been 
hard. Hard it has been, though delightful, to those 
whose pleasure it is to see any thing doing for the 
relief of suffering man, and with the object and pros- 
pect of ultimately effecting it. But there have been 
those with us, who could not cheerfully make the 
sacrifices incident to such an undertaking as this, and 
which most thought absolutely necessary, and found 
pleasure in:—those who, calling themselves reform- 
ers, came here expecting immediately to find a state 


the ultimatum of years, and perhaps centuries of uni- 
ted and ardent effort. Such—and there are many 


make themselves useful—become 
hands of one man, but chee 
own interest in the cause, and directed by the united 
wisdom of the fraternity. : 

Our prospects are SUCCESS AND USEFULNESS soon, or 
ultimately. To overcome whatever of dificulties or 
obstacles may arise or may be cast in our way. 

The experience of myself, and, I believe, of all 
who have been truly and deeply interested in the prose- 
cution and success of this enterprise, in relation to 
the comparative amount of happiness that may be 
enjoyed in this mode of life, is, that notwithstand- 
ing the many little events that have occurred to mar 
the full fruition of our hopes in this respect, yet a de- 
gree of happiness and rational enjoyment, and cer- 
tainly of health of mind and body, has been the re- 
sult, so far, of our experiment, that the same num- 
ber of persons have scarcely found in the isolated 
state either in the splendor and gaiety of the city, or 
in the rusticity and retirement of the country. The 
Community life will ultimately combine both these, 
and all the advantages of rural and city life. Although 
all this has not yet been attained by us here, yet our 
enjoyment has been enhanced by seeing none of the 
poverty, misery, wretchedness and human degrada- 
tion that in the world must be witnessed, and by 
the consciousness that we were endeavoring to dry 
up the sources of all these. 

I said nothing of our literary and publishing depart- 
ment. Our weekly meetings,in which nearly all 
generally participate, are on Tuesday evening for 
business, on Wednesday evening for amusements, 
and on Friday evening a literary and social meeting. 
The latter is the most interesting. Original essays 
are read by an appointed reader, or by their authors 
themselves. Select reading, recitations, declamations, 
singing—generally moral and social reform pieces— 
original remarks, and instrumental music, make up 
the evening's entertainment. Besides these meet- 
ings, when the condition of our business will admit 
of it, a meeting is had on Sunday, for the discussion 
and elucidation of our principles. 

We have a printing press, and have published a 
paper for thirteen months. Eighteen numbers have 
been issued. It is now published semi-monthly. We 
hope soon to be able to give it to our subscribers 
weekly. Our subscription list, from its increase, 
gives us encouragement. We have printed, but not 
yet published, some pamphlets, illustrative and de- 
monstrative of our Social Reform principles. A 
large number and great variety of newspapers are re- 
ceived as exchanges, and by subscribers, among 
which your liberal, plain-spoken, and truth-telling 
sheet isamongthe most interesting to us all. 

We have almost exclusively devoted our paper to 
defining and explaining the principles of Universal 
Reform, and to describing the situation and prospects 
of the Community. We have avoided all controversy | 
of a personal nature, both in our own columns and 
those of other papers. When we have been driven to 





such—are better qualified to enjoy reform, the labor 
of another stamp of reformers, than to effect it by any 
efforts of their own. Such had mistaken the nature 


form, not a Community already perfected for the enjoy- 
ment and gratification of its members. Others came, 
who were as much mistaken in themselves; esteem- 
ing themselves qualified to be pioneer laborers in this 
pioneer establishment. Both these classes have been 
grievously disappointed ; and, after a time, some from 
one, and some from another alleged cause, have left 
us; and so far as their dissatisfied, and of course del- 
eterious presence was concerned, relieved us. But 
some of these spirits have, since leaving us, endeavor- 
ed to place us, especially friend Collins, in a bad 
light before the public. John A. Collins being an 
active, energetic, go-a-head man, possessing great 
moral courage, stood in the way of their enjoyment 
of listless idleness, or, as it might be, of light litera- 
ture or other amusements,—both decidedly out of 
place in our infantile situation. Moreover, he being 
deeply interested in our success, and his moral cour- 
age equal to the task of plainness of speech with 
them, by faithfully rebuking them, and by putting 
forth himself the amount of effort requisite to our sit- 
to himself their permanent disapprobation. Com- 
as a stereotyped reason—for some excuse they must 
have—for such as 1 have above described, to offer to 
their friends and the public, for deserting in a time of 
need the cause they had made such pretensions of 
abetting. I need not tell you, and the many dear 
friends of Mr. Collins, in that section of your country, 
who are so well acquainted with his talents, energy, 
perseverance, and devoted self-sacrifice, that his sin- 
gle arm in this enterprise is worth infinitely more 
than a whole host of such grumblers and incubuses as 
I have described. They are, most of them, good men 
and women, in ordinary circumstances. In a Com- 
munity, if such an institution could be presented, 
ready worked out to their hands, many of them would 
make valuable members; but,to dig one out of the rock, 
and fashion it from the rough, such material is out 
of the question—as my father used to say, ‘ It’s all a 
sham.’ Heroes and heroines are needed for this, for 
they alone are competent to it. 

One good the representations of the above class of per- 
sons will do us,which they have probably not designed. 
They will satisfy those of similar aims and dispositions 
with themselves, that this is no place for them; and 
hence we shall in a great degree, we may hope, have 
an exemption from further influx of this most injuri- 
ous, because somewhat plausible and influential class 
of individuals. As small favors are gratefully re- 
ceived, we thank them for this, though not in- 
tended. 

We have from time to time, through our own pa- 
per, endeavored to acquaint the public with the kind 
of enterprise we had commenced here,—that it was 
not a Community, nor could it, in the nature of 
things, be so immediately ; but that it was the com- 
mencement of such a thing—having such an institu- 
tion, as the ultimatum of our efforts, always before 
us ; and, so far from its being the place to live out 
the true social life, the beautiful abstract principles 


(in the general acceptation of the word) of ease and 
of comfort; that some steps might be taken, some 
blows struck, towards the establishment of a Commu- 
nity as a model, after which the whole of society, in 
its scattered, discordant, and conflicting parts, might 
ultimately be brought into harmonious and happy re- 
lations. But hitherto, either from the limited circu- 
lation of the early numbers of our paper, or from an 
undesigned ambiguity of language made use of, we 
have failed to communicate this idea to the public. 
Persons, from our very commencement to the present 
time, from various parts of the country, calling them- 
selyes ultra or radical reformers, have presented 
themselves, some desiring to join us, others claiming 
to be members, and strenuously insisting on their 
right to be so considered, thus taking advantage of 
our pacific principles to impose themselves upon us. 
These have generally tc-ned out to be serious bur- 
thens to us, and difficult to relieve ourselves of. 
When these would-be reformers gain their own con- 
sent to leave this, to them elysium of idleness, it is 
generally as enemies to the institution, and as defa- 
mers of and detractors from the characters of those 
whom they have injured. From the effects, ill or 
well meant, of those who have befriended us by de- 
sertingand turning their backs upon us, we hope we 
shall now be understood, and that few, if any more 
such reformers will trouble us. 

Our situation, in this respect, now is, that this kind 
of material, which has weighed like an incubus upon 
us, has in a great measure, if not entirely left us. We 
trust that, henceforth, stuff of sterner nature will of- 
fer itself, with a better knowledge of what we are, 


what we need, what we anticipate, and what is ex- a 


pected of them. That they may indeed expect to be 


| from our regular business to give statements of facts 
of this institution— @ pioneer in the work of social re- | 


any thing of the kind, it has been entirely defen- 
Individuals of us and committees in behalf of 
the Community have in a few instances turned aside 


sive. 


and explanations of occurrences, meant to correct 








We have this 
ter from a friend in York : 


Tor, N. ¥. Jan. 28, 1845. 


West, last November, was this at 
past three o’clock, executed— Was the neck | 
until he was dead” He has ever and de- 

that he was innocent of the alleged crime 


ever. He was tow Pay by the foreman of 
the jury that convicted hi was told that if he 
would confess that he was guilfy of the crime, he 
would endeavor to haye his t commuted ; 
it would gain for him at least a respite of a few days. 
Miller unhesitatingly said, ‘I cannot say that I am 
eurTy, forlam an innocent Man!’ On receiv- 
ing the communication of the Governor, refusing a 
pardon or respite, he again reiterated same— 
‘ Tam innocent of the murder of West.’ He has been 
visited by many of the citizens of the city, for the 
purpose of gaining from him a confession. Hi 
relatives, brothers and sisters, and his minister, have 
made the same efiort; but all has been unavailing. 
He has always declared his innocence in the strong- 
est terms, 

At three o’clock this afternoon, the doors of the 
jail were thrown open, and about one hundred and 
seventy-five persons admitted to witness the mur- 
der! (legalized murder.) All was made ready, and 
the inauspicious victim was placed upon the stand. 
His minister first had the privilege to converse 
with him, and offer prayer. Next the Sheriff; who 
endeavored once more to make him confess the 
crime, but in vain. He told him, ‘that while he 


self with christian propriety, &c., and wished him 
not to censure him (Sheriff,) for he was but the in- 
strument of the Law, and the deed was an obliga- 
tion, which he was bound by the force of such law 
to fulfil.’ He was then told ‘that he had one min- 
ute to live” and was asked again if he was guilty. 
He answered— Berore Gop, ] AM INNOCENT; BE- 
FORE Carist, | AM INNOCENT; AND BEFORE YOU, lL 
AM INNOCENT.’ The cord was loosed, and he was 
hanging by the neck, and the last word that trem- 
bled from his lips, was— Iyvocent!? 

The greatest excitement now prevails through- 
out the city. Most of those that witnessed the hor- 
rible deed, are of the opinion that he was not guil- 
ty. The evidence that convicted him was, es I under- 
stand, wholly circumstantial ; and there is no doubt 
in my mind, but that an innocent man has been exe- 
cuted in the city of Troy! Among those that were 
present at the execution, are some who are deeply 
affected, and say that they ‘never wish to witness 
the deed again.’ There are others, who feel well 

leased seemingly, and say that ‘he was beautiful- 
ly killed.’ I hope thata like scene will never be 
enacted in this city, or in any other. But the ne- 
farious Law exists, and every good and humane man 
should exert himself for its abolition. I have not 
time to write more. Yours truly, me 





Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 





misstatements and garbled extracts which have ap- 
peared against us, and to the discredit of our bro- 
ther—your old friend and co-laborer in the Anti-Sla- 
) very and Non-Resistance fields of reform, John A. 
| Collins. 

Yours, for social improvement, moral reform, and 
perpetual, eternal and universal human progress, 

SAMUEL SELLERS. 
CT 
From the Hangman. 
THE EXECUTION OF JOHN GORDON. 


| We have just received an account of the execu- 
| tion of John Gordon. The scene must have been 

indeed awful. We are only able this week to give 
le mere sketch of the transaction, for our nerves are 
all unstrung at reading the account of this legal 
murder. We know not how to write now. Weare 
sad and dejected. Why could not the authorities 
of Rhode Island have spared their victim till the 
trial of his brother in March? It was all he asked. 
We repeat what we have said before, that Rhode 
Island has disgraced herself in the eyes of the whole 
civilized world. She has, however, some shame 
left, for she takes her victim up into a corner. 
The following, from our friend Wheeler, to whom 

we are largely indebted, will show how they murder 
in Rhode Island: 


‘The Gallows was erected in the yard connected 
with the State Prison and Jail, in a corner, 25 feet 
square, and entirely enclosed from any outside view. 
About 20 persons were within the enclosure, con- 
sisting of the Deputy Sheriffs, one of the Catholic 
Priests, and a few other individuals, with Roger 
Williams Potter, the Sheriff of the County, who 
performed the office of Hangman by touching a 
rope with his foot, when Gordon swung down into 
a bOx prepared for the purpose, and entirely out of 
sight. 





County Jatt, 9 1-2 o’clock, A M., 
February 14, 1845. 

I feel that I cannot see the execution. "Tis too 
much for nerves like mine. How can I look upon 
a man, just passing to eternity by the hand of his 
fellow-man—strung up, twixt Heaven and earth— 
dangling, choking, groaning, struggling there! How 
can I witness it! Good God! is it Jolin Gordon 
or am J to suffer! 

* * - 7 * 

Here is the Sheriff. He seems a Sheriff, and yet 
he seemsaman. “Tis a sad office that -he must 
perform—and so he feels it. I doubt not he would 
sooner meet the enemy of his country in hot battle, 
and even-handed struggle for dear life, than, out of 
all danger, cut the cord which holds together the 
soul and body of John Gordon, though he knew of a 
truth John Gordon was a murderer. He looks calm, 
and coolly pursues his work; and yet I could but 
wish he had the power of reprieve; it seems to me 
there’s mercy in his soul and in his countenance. 


Exeven O’Crocx. 

1 am in the hall of the State Prison, with about 
sixty others. Poor Gordon is yet in his cell in the 
State Prison with his Priest and one or two friends. 
His brother Nicholas is standing on the corridor in 
front of his cell, eagerly talking with a friend. He 
wauts the privilege of taking leave of John after he 
quits his cell for the last time. He wants the dead 
body carried to his house in Cranston, and ke 
there till Sunday, then to be deposited in a vault, 
and there to remain till his own fate is known. I 
hear the friend tell him his wishes shall be carried 
out. Nicholas seems much affected; he trembles 
like an aspen leaf. Who that has a heart would 
not tremble in view of the hanging of a brother! 

Now comes the Sheriff; he enters John’s cell, 
and adjusts his white robe and cap. He seems af- 
feeted, while Jobn is calm and composed as though 
nothing terrible was about to transpire. They leave 
the cell to ther, accompanied by the Priest. Nich- 
olas and John meet on the corridor, and take a long 
farewell; what they say I cannot hear ; but strange 
to say, John seems urging Nicholas to take cour- 
age and not to be poi ine, Baie They part, and 
John, the Sheriff and the Priest, mount the scaffold 
in the Prison yard. 

Quarter Past Exeven. 

“Tis done ! —the deed has been consummated— 
John Gordon is no more! He walked from the 
scaffold with a firm step, and with an supepens oom 

that astonished every one. The Sheriff read 
Ris death-warrant, but he was so much affected, it 
seemed a great effort, and his voice was scarce au- 
dible to the bystanders. This done, the Priest ad- 
vanced to Gordon, laid his hand upon his shoulder 


‘ Have John ; into the 
ence yy ago thes va 
men t before you, martyrs at the shrine of 
ae ane v7 iit all 
what they were doi: hope all Christians will 
pray for me.’ 


Boston, Feb. 10. 


Last evening there was a meeting at the State 
House of the friends of the Abolition of the Death 
Penalty, and [ assure you it was such a one as was 
calculated to inspire with new courage and devotion 
the hearts of those philanthropists who have been 
so Jong and nobly striving to blot from our statute 
books this relic of a barbarous code. The Repre- 
sentatives’ Hall, where the meeting was held, was 
filled to the utmost capacity—every seat and stand- 
ing place was occupied, and very many were unable 
to obtain admittance. The venerable Robert Ran- 
toul, of Beverly, presided, and addresses were made 
successively by Rev. Mr. Chapin, Samuel E. Coues 
of New-Hampshire, Rev. John Pierpont, Mr. Buf- 
fum, Wendell Phillips, and Dr. Walter Channing. 
The speeches of all these gentlemen were of a very 
high order, and taken together presented such an 
array of facts and of ents as must have shaken 
the confidence of any judicial neck-breaker. But if 
any one of these speeches surpassed the others, it 
was that of Wendell Phillips. Mr. Phillips always 
makes a good speech when he takes the floor, but 
on this occasion he surpassed himself. I wish you 
could have heard him. I wish those tenacious de- 
fenders of human vengeance could have heard the 
indignant protest of outraged humanity as it fell in 
burning words from his lips. I am sure if their 
judgments had not been convinced by his logic, 
their hearts, unless they be indeed of stone, would 
have softened by his recital of the wrongs which 
society is constantly heaping upon the outcast and 
the lowly. 

You may rest assured that this great measure of 
humanity is gaining advocates every day in New- 
England. It may be seen in the general interest 
manifested by the thinking part of the community 
to hear the subject discussed ; in the general aver- 
sion of Jurors to sit and decide cases of life and 
death. Even in benighted New-Hampshire, on a 
recent occasion of a trial for murder, over siz hun- 
dred Jurors were summoned before twelve could be 
found who were willing to serve. But there is a 
great work yet to be done; public opinion needs 
reforming; there are many and deep-seated preju- 
dices to be encountered, and much pitiful ignorance 
to overcome, which will require time, perseverance 
and great patience, The public must be convinced 
that Mankind are not naturally disposed to mur- 
der,—that it is the certainty and not the severity of 
a penalty which makes it effectual in preventing 
crime,—and that choking men according to law 
does not restrain others from doing so in violation 
of law. If there is any virtue in statistics, this last 
proposition can be established beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. Who that has witnessed a public exe- 
cution does not remember the drunkenness, gam- 
bling and fighting he saw there also? and instan- 
ces are not wanting where, within hearing of the 
last sigh of the condemned criminal, the drunken 
assassin’s dagger has been sheathed in the heart of 
his victim. All must see, too, that, from the very 
nature of the evidence (circumstantial) usually de- 
pended upon to conviet, the innocent are liable to 
suffer, while the guilty go free. True, in some in- 
tances where the innocent man has been doomed 
to an ignominious death, the real culprit has come 
forward in after years, confessed his crime, and 
vindicated the memory of his brother ; but does that 
bring him forth from his bloody grave, restore bim 
toa Lecttie Seetid wife and disgraced a 

Your humble serv’t, CLE 


From the Liberty Press. 
SOUTH CAROLINA IN CHAINS. 


Would not the following resolutions be as just 
and as the conduct and laws of South 
Carolina, if passed by our Legislature ? 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Assembly con- 
vened: Whereas the inhabitants of this State have 
a ‘peculiar institution’ ‘entailed upon them’ and 
‘handed down to them by their forefathers,’ ‘ forced 
on to them by the King of Great Britain,’ viz. ‘ that 
they hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are born free and ” &c. and that to pro- 
tect these inalienable and God-given rights and our 
own ‘domestic concerns,’ and to make use of the 
* State Ri, 
ernment—we most solemnl 

le of this State to cal] for the enactment of a 

w which shall, on certain pains and penalties, for- 
bid any slaveholder from any State or country en- 
tering the confines of this State. 

Resolved, ‘That no slaveholder’s son or 








Resolved, That any person, 
who shall print, cire privately or 
mails, any matter in favor of slavery, 
licly and then pay all the expenses and costs 
of eaep penng ; in case of default, to be sold 
out by the month to the highest bidder, until his 
and 2d 








‘used,’ or which is the same thing, use themselyes—| 





received the following let- 


had been under his charge, he had conducted him-| ;, 





J. THOMPSON, 





A WATURAL--IST AT FAULT. 
The Madisonian does not know what to make of 
Senator Benton's bill for the aes of Texas. 
; no! 
out of Nazareth. The following, according to the 
Albany Atlas, are some of the ternis the Madisonian 
se to it: 
Trick. * 
A Stratagem. ” 
A Fantastic, Crop-tailed Spawn. 
A Spawn, per se. 
A Maneuvre. 
A Conspiracy. 
A Curtailed Mouse. 
A Mouse, per se. 
A Sham. 
A Compromise. 
A Mouse, with the exception of the tail. 
A Mouse, curtailed of its dimensions. 
A Bob-tail. 
A Puerile curtailed Bantling. 
An Amputated vermin. 
A Spawn of a Conglomeration of defection and 
treachery. 
A bob-tailed thing. 
A lusus nature. ‘ 
An insignificant affair. 
‘Its ultimate desig, according to that paper, ‘is 
to ignite a political voleano, which is to enable its 
authors to ¢ the patronage of the new adminis- 


tation <gme it, during its existence, with 
° 


red-hot lava !’ 





Fire at Sarem, N.J. We learn from the Phila- 
delphia Sun, that on Saturday morning the poor house 
at Salem, Ne was completely destroyed by 


fire, which i to have originated from the 
chimney. When the conflagration took place, there 
were not Jess than one hundred inmates. 

But what rendered the scene one of unusual excite- 
ment and terror was the fact that several of them 
were lunatics, and were chained fast in their cells. We 
thought this enormity had ceased to exist, in this coun- 
try at least, and have seen and heard it asserted that 
such was the fact. In this instance, had it not been 
for the humanity and courage of some of the citizens 
or keepers, who, at great peril, rushed into the cells 
and liberated the poor sufferers, the results of the fire 
must have been horrible in the extreme. One luna- 
tic had been thus chained for twenty years, and when 
his rescuers entered hiscell, the wretched being start- 
ed back in alarm and cowed down within the limit of 
his chain. When told of his danger, his alarm and 
excitement were fearful ; so soon as he was liberated, 
he dashed off with more than Indian swiftness, and 
has not been retaken. The other chained ones were 
— liberated, retaken and lodged temporarily in the 
jar ° 





Frozen.—A young man started from this city on 
Saturday, for Lowell, on foot, and when he had pro- 
ceeded five or six miles, was so exhausted from cold 
that he was obliged to seek shelter. On examina- 
tion, it was ascertained that both his feet and legs 
were badly frozen. He was taken to the Massachu- 
setts Hospital in this city, ina state of great anguish, 
and amputation of both legs was found necessary. 
He had on a pair of very tight boots, which are sup- 
posed to have impeded the circulation of the blood 
to such an extent as to allow the cold to take effect 
on his feet much sooner than it would otherwise have 
done.— Boston Eagle. 


Five new Railroads in Essex and Suffolk Counties.— 
Applications have already been sent to the Legisla- 
ture for three distinct raulways from Salem to Bos- 
ton ; one through Danvers and Malden ; one through 
Danvers and Chelsea ; and one through Chelsea from 
the Eastern Railroad in that place. Two other ap- 
plications, it is stated, are likewise to be made—one 
from Chelsea to the Malden depot; and one from the 
proposed Eastern Railroad and Chelsea Branch route, 
through Lynn, Saugus and Danvers, to Salem. 


The Providence Journal ,relates the following :— 
A woman who lived in the family of Randall Angell, 
Burrillville, was killed last week in the following 
manner: She was picking up chips, when a large 
ram, attracted by her black cap, ran against her head, 
and bruised her so violently that she died in a few 
minutes. 


Rev. Joy H. Farrcurrp came voluntarily into the 
Municipal Court this forenoon, and had his indict- 
ments read tohim. He gave bail in the sum of one 
thousand dollars for his appearance, and his trial is 
assigned for the 24th day of March next.—Boston 
Mer. Journal, Saturday evening. 


New Hampshire.—The Democratic Republican nom- 
inations in this State, now that Mr. Hale’s name is 
stricken out, are as follows :—for Governor, John H. 
Steele, of Peterborough. _For Members of Congress, 
Moses Norris Jr., of Pilsfield ; Mace Moulton, of 
Manchester ; James H. Johnson, of Bath ; John Wood- 
bury, of Exeter. 


Dr. Micajah C. Rice, of Providence, was killed on 
the Norwich Railroad, a few dayssince, by the snow 
plough, near the Oxford depot. He wasa young man 
and leaves a wife and child. 


Arriantic axp St. Lawrence R. R.—The bill to 
incorporate a Railroad from Portland to the borders 
of Canada, was passed to be engrossed in the Senate 
of Maine, without a division, on the 7th inst., and in 
the House on the 8th, by a vote of 104 to 10. 


Farar Accipent.—James McCaffray, a man about 
twenty years old, was killed at the mill of John Wa- 
terman & Co., in Olneyville, yesterday morning.— 
His dress caught in the shaft, and he was instantly 
killed.— Providence Journal. 


{> Gen. Cass has been elected to the U. S. Sen- 
ate from Michigan, for six years from the 4th of March 
next. 


We learn that the Rev. Theodore Parker's Society 
have taken the Melodeon, as a place for worship for 
one year, and that it was opened for that purpose 
on Sunday last.— Boston paper. 


From the first of November last, to the close of his 
administration, ex-Governor Porter, of Pennsylvania, 
doned seventy-seven convicts, thirty-four of whom 
ee convicted of murder, manslaughter, burgla- 
ry, &c. 


The name of the man killed on the Hartford and 
se Railroad, is ascertained to be Henry Hid- 
ley, 35 years of age, deaf and dumb. He formerly 
lived in Berwick, Columbia county, Pa., and latterly 
at Concord, Vt., to which place he was returning.— 
The Coroner’s jury acquitted the conductor, engineer, 
&c., of all blame. 


An Orv Mayn.—In Wales, there is living a man 
aged 120 years, having been born in 1724—he Ao con- 
sequently lived through the reigns of the four 
Georges, William IV, and into that of Queen Victo- 
ria. His health and faculties are sound, and he walks 
two or three times a week to a neighboring village, to 
visit a daughter, aged 88. ~ 


Moses H. Sherman of Grafton, aged about 33 years, 
—left home on the 9th ult., with a horse and sleigh 
to go to Boston. He was found about 8 o'clock in 
the evening, in Framingham, dead, supposed to have 
died in a fit. 


The meeting-house belonging to the Congregation- 
al Society in the west rn of Brattleboro’, Vt., 
took fire on Sunday, Feb. 2, just before the hour for 
morning services, and burnt down. The church fur- 
niture and most of the books and cushions were se- 
cured. 


Hire of Negroes—The Paulding (Miss.) Aurora 
says that negroes were hired out at that place on the 
Ist Jan. at from $95 to $125 for men per year, and 


2 | $75 to $100 for women. 


Mr. Rhett, of South Carolina, m his speech upon 
the Texas question, said :—‘ We will not be scrupu- 
lous as to the means of annexation, but hare it we will.’ 

k foot-pad 
scrupulous as to the means of getting 
that gentleman’s purse, but have it [ will.'—Louis- 
ville Journal 





of age, and his dead was discovered near 
*fisilroad pnd sunrise on morn- 
Preto i Sun- 
evening he was seen to puta 

“th ain diiodhatiens Wegeia: whos 

the watch and chain had di Two men, 

Andrew P. Potter and Charles have been arres- 

ted on icion of being concerned in the murder, 

and to prison % 
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VOLUME XV. No. jy 
EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY = | 


a suitable tenement for the accom 


dispensable to education, which shea, “™%2 
harmonious development of the physical ian & 
a religious tendencies in Aétive, pra 


We shall consider $100 a year (one halfin ag 
asan equivalent for instruction and whe 
simple and without flesh, from which a sai)" E 
duction will be made when a popil comes for ge. 
years. Pupils will be received fora year at a, \ 

D. MACK, Director of Bix.” 

Broventox Meavows, Northampton, ess 
> Papers friendly to a reo 
upon the re of the natu: 
man, are requested to notice th “tang, 

Feb. 7. ot Mercian 





TEETH--TEETH! 


DR. PERKINS, SURGEON DENTIs7 
’ 


OULD inform his friends and the 
he has removed to No. 
corner of Washington-street, where he Will be } 
to attend to the calls of those who may favor {t! 
with their patronage. Dr. P. would call the atten, 
of those requiring ARTIFICIAL TEETH | 
mode of inserting them on GOLD PLATE and _ 
LADIUM, upon the principle of ATMOSPHER) 
PRESSURE (with or without false guins,) and rn 
by doing away with the use of springs and ¢),,. 
which are very liable to injure the natural teeth, pi. § 
would also ask attention to his new method of fill 
carious teeth that ache, or that have their nerees 
Those suffering from that excruciating . 
(tooth ache) can be relieved in a few miny an 
then have their teeth filled and made useful for — . 
Dr. P. would remark to those in want of such 9 - 
tion, that if they will call upon him, he will expen 
them his mode of filling such teeth, and also ve es 
them to many of his patrons who have been benegy 
ted by his mode of practice. . 
Particular attention is paid to FILLING TEETH 
partially decayed, so as to be firm and Servicerhis 
during life, and also to the extracting of dead teeth : 
and stumps, which, by their constant irritation iB 
deleterious effects upon the constitution, Produces § 
many diseases and nervous affections, such as Dis. § 


pepe, Tic Doloreux, Headache, &c. &c. All branches 
of the profession attended to, and at the shortest yy. | 


Public, 4, ji 
3 WINTERS 


tice. 
OF Dr. P. having had several years’ experience iy 
his profession, amd having reduced his charges fron 
25 to 50 per cent. feels confident of giving entir ab | 
isfaction to those who may favor him with a pal). hi 
those unacquainted with him professionally She hex 
of references will be given. 4 liberal deduction nay _ 
to those in moderate circumstances. ' 


Noy. 22. tf. 
To 


Abolitionists : 
AND FRIENDS IN GENERAL. | 


JOHN P. COBURN 


Sor his friends and customers, that he ha 3 
removed from No. 8 Brattle-street, to x 


51 Cornhill and 24 Brattle-street 


Where he continues his same line of business, wiih E. : 
an addition, viz: s 


CLOTHING, 


Cut and made in the neatest and most fashionsble 7 
style. He has also taken considerable pains to sele ~ 
A FIRST RATE CUTTER, who will give his u — 
tention to cutting only. He has selected an assort- (7 
ment of the most fashionable CLOTHS, viz: Brosd. 

cloths, Cassimeres, Doeskins, Tweeds, as well » 

VESTINGS of the latest style, all of which he wil ~ 
make up in the most fashionable style, end on re. 
sonable terms, and will take GENTLEMEN'S Off. ~ 


py 





CAST GARMENTS in pay, or part pay. “a 
Please give him a call, if you Wish to be used wel 7@ 
and get the worth of your money. & 


i> J. P. COBURN would furthermore inform the ~ 
public, that he has made extensive arrangements, 1 | 
is prepared to execute any amount of Clothing inth 
above line. . : 

iF The highest price paid for Gentlemen's of” 
cast Garments. Also, clothing cleaned and repur — 
in the neatest and most thorough manner, at she” 
notice. é 


RESPIRATORS ‘A 
OR é 
BREATH-WARMING INSTRUMENTS. : 
fpr subscriber continues to have Respirators m- _ 
ufactured under his immediate direction, andim- ~ 
ports others from England. The experience of fv % 
ren has more than confirmed the anticipations le ~ 
ad formed from the philosophical construction of te ~ 
instruments. They are eminently useful in all pu: 
monary complaints where exposure to cold atmo @ 
phere produces evil consequences. During the ps — 
winter, several healthy persons have used them with 7 
exceeding comfort when travelling in very coli 7 
weather, and without any subsequent injury to them ~ 
selyes. The instruments may be procured at 3 King © 
ston-street, at his agent’s, Theodore Metcalf's, Tr | 
mont-street, and at several of the Druggist stores of 
this city and of the country. 
H. I. BOWDITCH, M.D. © 
Boston, Oct. 12, 1844. a 


a 
NEW BOOKS. , 
LOWERS FOR CHILDREN, by L. Mara ~ 
Child ; Letters from New-York, (new edition) © 
Hours of Communion, by E. H. Chapin; Sacred Flo 7 
ra, or Flowers from the Grave of a Child, by Henry % 
Bacon. The Rose of Sharon, a Religious Souvent 4 
for 1845, edited by Miss 8. C. Edgarton; wither — 
riety of other Books, Albums, &c. suitable for Christ © 
mas and New Year's Presents. % 
BELA MARSH, @& 


For sale by ; 
Dec. 20. 25 Cornhill 3 
a 


VOICES OF THE TRUE-HEARTED. a 
ES sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, Nos. 1 and?” 
of the above periodical, published at Philaée’ | 
phia. It contains a variety of beautiful select 
Also— The Constitutiom a Pro-Slavery Compt 
‘Extracts from the Slave Code, &c.’; new publie 
tions. Jan.) & 

















J.P. BISHOP, 4 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR, © 


No. 10, Courr-strerr, Bostos, 
[South side of the street, five doors from Washing © 
street,] | 
Practices in LAW and EQUITY in all the Courts 
the Commonwealth, in this and the adjoi- 
ing counties. Also attends to every de- 
scription of office business. 





THE WATER CURE JOURNAL, AND 
TEACHER OF HEALTH, . 
EDITED BY JOEL SEW, M. D- | 
“A VALUABLE Periodical of 16 pages rey! a : 
published semi-monthly. Terms, one i : 
volume—26 numbers—in advance, or five oe 
one address, four dollars; ten copies, eight 7 
twenty-five copies, twelve dollars, &c. ' seat 
MARSH, Agent, 25 Cornhill, where subscrip! 
may be forwarded. : 
ov. 22 tf 
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AGENTS FOR THE LIBERATOR 
Nxw-Hamrsnine.—Leonard Chase, Milford. 
Vrrwoxt.—Rowland T. Robinson, North For’ 

burg. a 

Massacuvsetrs.—John Levy, Lowell ;— Bie! oo 

C. French, Fall River ;—Isaac Austin, Ve wid 

Elias Richards, Weymouth ;—George W. Be 

Northampton. - 
Ruope-Island.—Amarancy Paine, Provident- © 

William Adams, Pawtucket. - 
New-Yorx.—S. H. Gay, New-York City’ J We 

C. Fuller, Skaneateles ;— as McClintock, 

terloo ;—John H. Parker, Peru. - 
Pexnsytvasta.—M. Preston, West is 

James Fulton, Jr., McWilliamstown ;—Thome 

bleton, Russellville ;—B. Kent, Andrew's Bridft 

John Cox, Homorton ;—James M. M’Kim, P 
ia; Joseru Furtox, Penningtonville. > 
Ou1o.—Lot Holmes, Columbiana. 

















FROM THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. nel 
Remittances by Mail.—* A Postmaster mey © 
money ina oo to the publisher of a new* a 
y the subscription of a third person, and 
Goer if written by himself.’ « desig 
(07 Agents who remit money should — 
nate the persons to whom it is to be credite¢. 
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